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LIFE AND REMAINS OF HENR¥ KIRKE WHITE. 
(Concluded from page 105.) 


We regret much that our 
limits will not alles us to quote 
at length a letter written from 
Cambridge, only four weeks be- 
fore the author’s death; from 
which it appears that as he ap- 
proached the confines of earth, 
and the light of heaven shone 
brighter upon him, he discover- 
ed within himself more and 


more of the infirmity and de-: 


ceitfulness inherent in human 
nature: in this ingenuous and 
penitential epistle, while he 
complains of giving himself only 
“half to God and half to tke 
world,” he speaks the secret 
and bitter experience of many 
a brilliant young man’s heart. 
Vol. 1. p. 249. 

After the leticrs, follow ten 
copies of verses on the death of 
Henry, which at least testify the 
esteem in which he was held by 
his contemporaries. The first 
volume closes with the poem on 
“Childhood,” which we have al- 
ready mentioned, and a number 
oi lesser juvenile pieces. Among 
these we wish that the frantic 
address to “Despair,” had been 
omitted, as neither worthy of the 
living, nor honorable to the dead 
author. 

The second volume commen- 
ces with “Clifton Grove, and 
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other poems,” originally printed 
in 1803. ‘hese. haying been 
l known, we shall proceed to 
notice some of the succeeding 
pieces, now first published, 
which fully prove that had his 
life and faculties been spared, 
Henry would not have disap- 
pointed the hopes of his admir- 
ers by his maturer composi- 
tions; for though he wrete little 
in verse during his two last 
years, the fragments found on the 
back of his mathematical papers 
show that his genius was taking 
giants strides toward the noble 


‘heights of Parnassus. 


Fhe “Ode addressed to Mr. 
#useli,’ is written in a style of 
poetry, resembling that artist’s 
style of painting, in which grace 
and sublimity are wonderfully 
mingled with extravagance and 
absurdity. The opening of the 
“Ode to the Karl of Carlisle,” is 
far more pleasing, but the latter 
stanzas, being very compliment- 
ary, are yery insipid. The re- 
mark may seem odd, but it will 
be found to be true, that as satire 
is the liveliest, so panegyric is 
the dullest of all poetry. Must 
we search for the cause of this 
in the caprice, orin the malig- 
nity of human nature? Dryden’s 
“Mac Flecknoe,”’ and his £leone-~ 
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ra, to the memory of the Countess 
of Abingdon,” each written with 
the whole strength of his genius, 
will admirably exemplify this 
curious and whimsical fact. 

We are compelled to pass 
over many other pieces of con- 
siderable merit. From among 
the hymns we select the follow- 
ing specimen of Henry’s powers 
in this neglected walk ef poesy, 
through which bards of his dig- 
nity seldom condescend to stray: 
though themes like these em- 
ploy the harps and tongues of 
angels, and the voice of God has 
been heard on earth, joining in 
the melody of a hymn.* 


‘THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


When marshall’d on the nightly plain, 
The glittering host bestud the sky; 
One star alone, of all the train, 
Can fix the sinner’s wandering eye. 


Hark! hark! to God the chorus breaks, 
From every host, from every gem; 

But one alone the Savior speaks, 
Itis the Star of Bethlehem. 


Once on the raging seas I rode, 
The storm was loud, the night was 
dark, 
The ocean yawn’d, and rudely blow’d 
The wind that toss’d my founder- 
ing bark. 


Deep horror then my vitals froze, 
Death. struck, I ceas’d the tide to 
stem; 
When suddenly a star arose, 
It was the Star of Bethlehem. 


It was my guide, my light, my all, 
It bade my dark forebodings cease; 
And through the storm, and danger’s 
thrall, 
It led me to the port of peace. 


Now safely moor’d my peril’s over, 
» Tl sing, first in night’s diadem, 
For ever and for evermore, 
The Star! The Star of Bethlehem! 
Vol. IT, 124. 


*Matt. xxvi, 39. 
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In the fragments afore men- 
tioned, written on the back of his 
mathematical exercises, we find 
some of the most precious relics 
of his muse. The following 
lines, though the second is lame, 
and the cold critic might per- 
haps find fifty faults in them, are 
wonderfully grand. There isa 
veil of obscurity upon them, like 
that which hides the secrets of 
the eternal world. 


‘*Once more, and vet once more, 
I give unio my harp a dark-woven 
lav; 
I heard the water’s roar, 
1 heard the ff ood of ages pass away. 
O thou, stern spirit, who dost dwell 
In thine eternal cell, 
Noting, grey chronicler! the silent 
years; 
I saw thee rise, I saw the scroll 
compiete, 
Thou spakest, and at thy feet, 
The universe gave way.’ 


Vol. II, p. 144, 


Had Henry left no other speci- 
men of his powers, this fragment 
alone would have stamped him in 
our estimation a poet of the high- 
est order. It was wel] that he 
left it a fragment; another line 
might have let down the thought 
from the third heaven of imagi- 
nation in which it was conceived, 
and into which the mind of the 
reader is rapt in contemplat- 
ing it. 

These fragments are succeed- 
ed by a long, desultory, and un- 
finished poem on “7Zime,” of 
very irregular merit, some pas- 
sages almost rivalling the fore- 
going quotation in sublimity, 
others being very rugged and 
scarcely intelligible. 

The crown and close of his 
poetical works here, is a solitary 
book of “The Christiad, a Divine 
Poem,” on the death of Christ. 
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Mr. Southey says, “This was the 
work which Henry had most at 
heart. His riper judgment 
would probably have perceived 
that the subject was ill chosen.” 
After quoting an opinion from 
the Censura Literuria on this 
point, (which we are not at pre- 
sent disposed to contest with 
him, though some great men 
and coud Christians have thought 
otherwise,) the editer adds,— 
“| cannot refrain from saying 
that the two last stanzas greatly 
aficcted me, when I discovered 
them written on the leaf of a dif- 
ferent book, and apparently long 
after the first canto; and greatly 
shall I be mistaken if they do not 
affect the reader also.” The fol- 
lowing are the two stanzas; pro- 
bably the last that the dying poet 
ever penned, for it pleased God 
to grant him a higher boon than 
that for which he prayed: he only 
asked for dife, and he received 
zmmortality. 


‘Thus far have I pursued my solemn 
theme 
With self-rewarding toil; thus 
far have sung 
Of godlike deeds, far loftier than 
beseem 
The lyre, which I in early days 
have strung; 
And now my spirits faint, and I 
have hung 
The shell that solaced me in sad- 
dest hour, : 
On the dark cypress! and the 
strings which rung 
With Jesus’ praise, their harpings 
now are o’er, 
Or, when the breeze comes by, moan 
and are heard no more, 


And must the harp of Judah sleep 
again, 
~—_ i no more reanimate the 
ay! 


QO! thou who visitest the sons of 
men, 
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Thou who doth listen when the 
humble pray, 


One little space prolong my 
mournful day! 


One little lapse suspend thy last 
decree! 
I am a youthful traveller in the 
way, 
And this slight boon would conse- 
crate to thee, 
Ere I with Death shake hands, and 


smile that I am free. 
8 ® ® ca a 


ea.” SP rw obal p.A9t. 


These volumes conclude with 
some prose Essays, which ap- 
peared in the Monthly Mirror; 
but we have no room to add any 
remarks upon them. 

The work is embellished with 
a fine portrait of Mr. White, 
an engraved emblematical title 
page, and a view of Clifton 
Groye. ~. 


DEATH OF THE REV. MILES AT- 


KINSON. 
( Frome thé Christian Observer, vol. x. 
p- 271.) 


Our readers may recollect that Mr. 
Atkinson is mentioned, in the Life 
of Mr. Milner, as his friend, and as 
*‘an excellent minister.” See Pan- 
oplist for March last, p. 435. We 
presume the following account of 
Mr. Atkinson’s death will be read 
with -interest.. 


Diep at Leeds, England. in the 
month of February, 1811, the 
Rev. Mites Arkinson, A. B. 
minister of St. Pawl’s church in 
that town, vicar of Kippax, and 
lecturer in the parish church of 
Leeds. His funeral sermon was 


preached in St Paul’s church, 
on the 17th February, by the Rev. 
Thomas Dikes, LL. B. minister 
of St. John’s church, Hull, and 
it has since been published for 
the benefit of the family of Mr. 
From this excellent 


Atkinson. 
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sermon we extract a few partic- 
ulars.* 

Mr. Atkinson officiated in the 
parish church of Leeds nearly 
fifty years. The congregation 
which statedly attended his min- 
istry was one of the largest in 
the kingdom, and is supposed to 
have consisted of several thou- 
sand persons. Though his in- 
come was extremely limited, yet 
he brought up a numerous off- 

spring in a manner the most 
creditable to himself, and the 
most beneficial to them. 

The doctrines which Mr. At- 
kinson taught were uniformly 
those of our church—that man 
is a fallen and corrupt creature, 
‘far gone from his original right- 
eousness;’....that we must be in- 
debted for our justification en- 
tirely to the mercy of God, 
‘through the redemption which 
is in Jesus Christ;’....and that the 
renewal of the heart in righteous- 
ness and true holiness is abso- 
lutely necessary, In order to our 
being made ‘meet for the inheri- 
tance of the saints in light.’ Nor 
did he consider these doctrines 
as curious questions, or abstract 
points of speculation, but as mo- 
lives to practice, as the powerful 
means of sanctifying the heart, 
and raisiig the affections to heav- 
en. He, theretore, often enter- 
ed into the detail of moral pre- 
cepts and instructed his flock in 
all those relative duties which 
were required of them. 

The example of Mr. Atkinson 
supported and enforced the doc- 
trines which he taught. He was 
distinguished by fortitude and 
fidelity in his religious course 


*Some Memoirs of the deceased, 
with a volume of his Sermons, will 
shortly be published for the benefit 
of his family. 
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Inearly life he rejected offers of 
preferment which were made to 
him, on condition of his laying 
aside his obnoxious religion. To 
the close of his days he boJdly 
and faithfully set forth the whole 
counsel of God, never speaking 
smooth things to please men; 
never sparing a sin because it 
was fashionable; never compo- 
sing his sermons so as to please 
the higher ranks, while he left 
the poor to perish for lack of 
knowledge. His language was 
plain, but fervent; his rebukes 
earnest; and many who heard 
him were ied to renounce their 
sins, and turn to God. His pri- 
vate life was marked with the 
same integrity which distinguish- 
ed his public ministry. 

Mr. Atkinson took incredible 
pains in visiting the poor and 
sick of his flock, sometimes em- 
ploying five or six hours of the 
day in this arduous duty. He 
made a rule to spend a consider- 
able time with each individual, 
that he might speak fully and 
clearly the words of salvation. 
He instructed the ignorant, sup- 
ported the weak, comforted the 
feebic-minded, and directed the 
dying penitent to the ‘Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world.’ He taught his 
flock not only publicly, but from 
house to house; nor was his zeal 
fluctuating or evanescent: never 
did it shine brighter than in the 
evening of his days. Nor did his 
zeal spend itself on the cire 
cumstantials of religion, or in 
promoting some favorite senti- 
ment; his object was to uphold 
the interests of pure religion and 
genuine goodness. The King 
had not a more loyal subject, nor 
the Church of England a more 
zcalous friend. The law of kind- 
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ness dwelt on his tongue, and 
was inscribed on his heart. He 
was a living witness that religion 
has no tendency to spread a 
gloom through a house. Has he 
a child that will not ‘rise up and 
call him blessed?’ Has he a 
friend that will not long remem- 
ber those words of kindness, and 
those looks of affection, which 
were the genuine indications of 
amind warmed with benignity 
and love? It was his affection 
which won the hearts of so many 
of his congregation. It was this 
which caused him to be interred 
amidst the sighs, and groans, 
and tears of his numerous peo- 
ple. It was this which softened 
the severity of reproof, and con- 
vinced his hearers that the feel- 
ings of the preacher were in uni- 
son with those of the Apostle, 
when he said to the Jews, ‘Breth- 
ren, my heart’s desire and prayer 
to God for Israel is, that they 
may be saved.’ 

His humility displayed itself 
conspicuously in his last illness: 
He was brought to the grave by 
a protracted and painful disease; 
but amidst his severest suffer- 
ings he was perfectly resigned 
to the will of God. As his out- 
ward man _ perished his inward 
man was renewed. He was full 
of expressions of gratitude to 
God for his mercies. He appear- 
ed to keep his eye steadily fixed 
on his Redeemer, and to have 
maintained an unshaken confi- 

dence in the promises of God. 
As he awoke out of sleep ona 
certain morning he was heard to 
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. deepest humility. 
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say, ‘I am waiting for thy salva- 
tion, O Lord. I long to be dis- 
solved and to be with Christ.’ 
His faith was tempered with the 
He acknowl- 
edged and bewalled the sinful- 
ness of his nature, and humbled 
himself in the dust before the 
God of heaven. He .often said 
‘God be merciful to me asinncr! 
I have no hope but in Jesus 
Christ. I feel it is an awful thing 
to die, yet I know whom I have 
believed, and-I shall not be for- 
saken.’ This sense of his un- 
worthiness made him value the 
Savior of sinners. Whilst life 
and strength remained, he ceased 
not to exhort, comfort, and ecify 
his children and family. His 
last lingering words dw elt on the 
delightful theme which interest- 
ed his heart. A short time be- 
fore his death he said to his tam- 
ily, 1 have a thousand things to 
say te you; and he then made 
several efforts to speak, but the 
powers of utterance failed. He 
again revived, and poured out 
his soul in fervent prayer, im- 
ploring the blessing of God up- 
on them all: and in a few hours 
expired. 

Such was the death of this ven- 
erable minister of Christ. ‘His 
soul has taken its flight from 
these abodes of sin and sorrow. 
His labors are done, his suffer- 
ings are ended. His work is 
finished. He has entered into 


rest, and, through the merits of 
his Redeemer, he has obtain- 
ed that crown of righteousness 
which fadeth not away.’ 
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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 


Continued from p. 561 of Vol. III. New Series. 


In my two last communica- 
tions on this subject, I adduced 
War and Duelling as proofs of 
human wickedness. There are 
many other ways in which the 
evil dispositions of men are ex- 
hibited, in their treatment of 
each other. Some of these ways 
I now propose to consider; and 
proceed, therefore, 

III. To mention the tyranny 
of governments as an exhibition 
of depravity. 

Rulers ought to be the vice- 
gerents of God on earth. The 
real and substantial happiness of 
their subjects should always be 
near their hearts. For this they 
should Jabor; for this they 
should pray; for this they should 
relinquish all schemes of self-ag- 
erandizement, and spend their 
lives in a course of laborious self 
denial, and of faithful attention 
to the duties of their station. 
If they were to conduct in this 
manner, the world would soon 
put on a new appearance; joy 
would attend their steps; success 
would follow their exertions; in- 
dustry, knowledge, and virtue 
would spring up in the place of 
idleness, ignorance, and vice; 
and mankind would be gener- 
ally reformed. Let me not be 
understood to say, that rulers 
could, by the use of any means 
and instruments, change the 
hearts of their people. - To re- 
new the heart is the work of 
Godalone. But is there not rea- 
son to believe, that God would, 
in a singular manner, bless the 
united benevolent exertions of 


rulers, so that the people would 
generally become truly virtuous, 
that is, truly religious? From 
the effect of such exertions 
hitherto, however partial and 
feeble they have been, we may 
safely conclude, in accordance 
with Scripture, that when kings 
shall be nursing-fathers, and 
queens nursing-mothers of the 
Church, there will be a general 
prevalence of truth and religion 
among men. 

But unhappily the mass of 
rulers have been the very oppo- 
site of what they ought to have 
been. They have considered 
their elevated rank as affording 
the means of selfish gratifica- 
tion; and have prostituted pow- 
er and influence, (which might 
have enabled them to resemble 
angels of mercy,) to the pursuit 
of low and grovelling objects, to 
the accomplishment of base de- 
signs, and the indulgence of 
criminal passions. Not to dwell, 
however, upon the various me- 
thods in which rulers have de- 
based their own characters, and 
contributed to demoralize man- 
kind, let us turn to the consider- 
ation of their tyranny, which 
has been specified as the subject 
of present consideration. 

Tyranny is such a use of pow- 
er as tends to produce needless 
pain to the subject. It includes 
all intentional injustice, all cru- 
elty, and all unnecessary rigor; 
as exhibited by the ruler towards 
the people. It may have refer- 
ence to property, character, lib- 
erty, and life; and may be so ex- 
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erted as to produce all the gra- 
dations of distress, from slight 
yexation to excruciating tor- 
ment. With this definition in 
view, how large a part of rulers 
must we condemn, as having 
wantonly, and tyrannically, sport- 
ed with the happiness of their 
fellow men? How large a part 
have knowingly and wilfully dis- 
regarded their high duties, and 
become the scourges and tor- 
mentors of those whom they 
ought to have served and pro- 
tected. Let us omit all the in- 
numerable catalogue of minor 
acts of tyranny, and fix our at- 
tention on those flagrant abuses 
of power which have been exert- 
ed in embittering or destroying 
human life. A large proportion 
of the men who die in war, lose 
their lives in obeying a tyranni- 
cal mandate.* But not to dwell 

*Mr. Burke, in his eloquent imita- 
tion of Lord Bolingbroke, singles out 
a number of wars, in which he cal- 
culates that about 36,000,000 human 
beings lost their lives in battle. This 
number multiplied by 1000 will not, 
he supposes, give too large an estI- 
mate of those who have come to their 
death in consequence of war. But 
this supposition is utterly beyond ail 
probability, or ever possibiluy; for 
such a multiplication 
is probably bali as great a number, a 
leasi, as there have been of human 
beings upon earth since the flood, 
As Mr. Burke was personating an 
Infidel, he doubtless intentionally 
disregarded the Mosaic chronology. 
President Davies seems not to have 
been aware of this, when he adopts 
the above calculation, and concludes 
that 160 times the number of souls, 
at any one time existing on the globe, 
have perished by means of war. The 
probability is, that fewer than 160 
generations would carry us back to 
Adam. It can be made probable, 
however, that literally thousands of 
millions of men have been premature. 
ly cut o ‘by the sward, and its at- 
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on a subject which has been al- 
ready discussed, how many dun- 
geons have been filled with in- 
nocent men, and with others, if 
not innocent, yet incomparably 
better than their O@ppressors. 
How many racks and gibbets 
have been employed to wreak 
the vengeance of insolent power 
on the weak and defenceless, 
who have been so unfortunate as 
to become the objects of ground- 
less suspicion? How often has 
the majesty of justice been vio- 
lated, and her tribunals convert- 
ed into engines of private malice 
and revenge? How often has 
the poor laboring man_ been 
trodden into the dust by his 
proud wealthy neighbor? What 
myriads of industrious faithful 
subjects have been spoiled of 
every earthly comfort, and left 
without redress and _ without 
hope on this side the grave? 
How many nations have been 
covered with mourning by the 
wickedness of some one man, 
contemptible, perhaps, in point 
of talents, destitute of every 
quality which could excite re- 
spect or affection, and, like a 
beast of prey, formidable only on 
account of the brute force under 
his control? Whether we look 
at Oriental despotism, at the 
rashness, injustice and oppres- 
sions, in the Grecian republics, 


-at the series of encroachments 


which gave Rome the empire of 
the world, at the shameless prof- 
ligacy and cruelty of the Czsars, 
at the governments of Europe 
during the dark ages, or at the 
present state of mankind, we 
Shall be convinced, that rulers 
generally have been utterly in- 
tendants. See Burke’s Works, col. 
1p 22, and President Duvies’ Nine- 
teen additional Sermons, p. 102, 
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attentive to the real interests of 
the people, and disposed to 
trample without remorse on 
their dearest rjghts, whenever 
private advantage presented it- 
self asa temptation. “We shail 
aiso be convinced, that, apart 
from Christianity, there is not 
the least ground to hope, that 
mankind will ever enjoy a good 
government. he New Eng- 
land states have, trom their set- 
tlement, bad the best govern- 
mem in the world, solely be- 
cause religion has been more 
universally prevalent here than 
any where else. The govern- 
ment of England is better than 
that of other nations in Europe, 
in exact proportion as Christian- 
ity has more influence there, 
than in other European nations. 
If the people of New England 
were to become universally In- 
fidels, we should immediately 
have a grinding tyranny, whether 
administered by one, or by ma- 
ny. Ifthe people of Great Bri- 
tain were to become universally 
Infidels, a military despotism, 
either foreign or domestic, 
would be inevitable. Nothing 
but the fear of God ever made'a 
thoroughly good ruler; one 
who regarded men, ws a ruler 
ought to regard his fellow crea- 
tures 

Some shallow philosophers, 
and feeble minded politicians, 
secing the abuses of existing 
rovernments, have supposed, 
that the world might be reno- 
ated in this respect by a gen- 
eral slaughter, or deposition, 
of the present generation of ru- 
lers. But, in nine instances out 
of ten, the men who have killed 
tyrants have been tyrants of 
icn-fold more cdious character 
than the men whom they mur- 


dered. Common sense might 
teach us, that imbruing one’s 
hands in the blood of a superior 
is not the best way to become 
kind and merciful to inferiors; 
and-that a breach of confidence 
and allegiance is not the happi- 
est discipline to make a man 
faithful to his trust. The fact 
is, the malady lies too deep to 
be removed by any hasty pre- 
scriptions of political quacks. 
The disease is hereditary in the 
whole human race, and not in 
particular families, and one class 
of persons only. There is no 
Way to remove it but by a com- 
plete renovation of the moral 
constitution. If mankind would 
learn by experience, they would 
long ago have found out, that 
violent revolutions rarely accom- 
plish their object; that they com- 
monly produce new and grievous 
distresses; that the sword, the 
axe, and the guillotine are but 
miserable reformers; and _ that 
the whole race of conspirators, 
taken as a body, is worthy ef 
perpetual detestation. 

It may be well to observe here, 
without the formality of making 
ita distinct head of discussion, 
that the insubordination of sub- 
jects ts another proof of depravi- 
ty. It will be said, perhaps, that 
this argument clashes with the 
preceding one, as it cannot be 
very criminal to resist bad ru- 
Jers. The assertion, however, is 
groundless, It is a mark of de- 
pravity to resist even bad rulers, 
if such resistance be dictated by 
hatred, envy, revenge, or selfish 
designs; and this has generally 
been the character of resistance 
even to manifest tyranny. But 
there have been some good gov- 
ernments in the world; yet these 
have been opposed, calumniated 
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and, in some instances, pervert- 
ed and destroyed by the vicious 
portion of the people. Faction, 
discontent, sedition, falseliood, 
are ever ready to malign and 
misrepresent the acts of the best 
administration; and unless a 
large portion of the community 
are virtuous, an upright and 
patriotic government must fall 
before its enemies. Thus, wick- 
ed subjects bring down evil up- 
on their own heads, upon the 
whole nation, and upon succeed- 
ing ages. The insubordination 
of the people has ever been the 
most plausible pretext for tyran- 
ny. An attentive consideration 
of this subject will shew, that a 
wicked people can never remain 
Jong without a bad government. 
A corrupt administration will 
rapidly demoralize the people; 


‘and a corrupt people will volun- 


tarily procure for themselves a 
set of unprincipled rulers. And 
let it be vemembered, that so 
strong is the tendency of virtue 
to produce happiness even In this 
world, that if we could suppose 


a Nero, or a Caligula, or even a 


devil incarnate, to be placed as 
chief magistrate over a people 
universally virtuous, such a be- 
ing would be obliged to put on 
the semblance of virtue, at least 
until he could corrupt a party 
sufficiently numerous to keep 
him in countenance. At first he 
would find nobody to flatter his 
vices, or to participate in them, 
nobody to minister to his unhal- 
lowed pleasures, or to execute 
his tyrannical mandates. In such 
a community, the most hardened 
wretch would be constrained to 
put on a decent appearance, in 
— to enjoy a moment’s com- 
ort. | 
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Unwilling to detain the reader 
with the natural reflections aris- 
ing from this subject, I con- 
clude by requesting those, who 
are acquainted with the conduct 
of mankind, to consider how 
deep, radical, and universal, the 
corruption of man appears to have 
been, as exhibited in the rela- 
tions of rulers and subjects. 

IV. The state of criminal law 
among mankind affords a power- 
Jul proof of the same melancholy 
doctrine. By criminal law I in- 
tend all those public regulations, 
which punish actions contrary to 
the peace and order of society. 

If the statute-books of all na- 
tions could be collated, and a 
compilation made of all their 
enactments, what an enormous 
mass of wickedness would be ex- 
hibited on its pages. Yet most 
of these laws are of a general 
nature, embracing myriads of ine 
dividual cases. How great, then, 
must be the aggregate of atro- 
cious crimes, which have been 
perpetrated in this guilty world. 
How many forms of turpitude, 
how many gross acts of villany, 
do the records of human tribu- 
nals expose to view. Most of 
the crimes forbidden by human 
laws are of so odious a charac- 
ter, as that the virtuous mind 
would instantly revolt from the 
commission of them. Yet what 
a terrible array of prisons and 
pillories, of gibbets and other in- 
struments of torture, infamy, and 
death has been found necessary 
to prevent these crimes. And 
after allthe exemplary vengeance 
inflicted by the sword of justice 
on malefactors of every grade, 
still the terror of punishment is 
not sufficient to deter from out- 
rageous wickedness. Even in 
the best regulated countries, 
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where religion has most influ- 
fluence, and crimes are least fre- 
quent, how many prisons with 
massy wails and ponderous bars; 
how many criminal trials, and 
judicial sentences are necessary 
to preserve a tolerable portion of 
peace and security. In our coun- 
try, there are at present 200 
criminals in one state prison, 
600 in another, and probably ma- 
ny hundreds in others, besides 
the numbers in our county jails. 
Most of these are confined for 
misdemeanors of a very heinous 
description; suchas aim at the 
destruction of allcommercial and 
personal confidence, and tend to 
produce the ruin of the unsus- 
pecting and the innocent. In 
most other countries the propor- 

tion of criminals ts much greater 

than in this. And in all countries 
many of the greatest criminals 
escape detection, or evade pun- 
ishment. The number of men 
who have died by the hand of 
the executioner, in all parts of 
the world, is truly astonishing, 
Ilistory informs us, that 72,000 
were put to death in England dur- 
ing the reign of Henry VIII, for 
theft and robbery alone; which is 
nearly 2000 a year. How great 
anumber must have suffered for 
the multitude of other capital 
crimes, and especially for trea- 
son, in that violent reign. Should 
it be said, that this havoc of the 
human race was caused by the 
caprice and cruelty of the mon- 
arch, and the rigor of the crimi- 
nal code; let it be granted. Let 
the blame be divided between the 
tyranny of the monarch, the cor- 
ruption of judges, the perjury of 
witnesses, the execrable slavery 
of juries, and the guilt ofthe crim- 
inals, and human depravity will 
be compelled to bear the whole, 


The criminal jurisprudence of 


most nations is written in blood. 
The severest inflictions which 
human ingenuity could deyise 
have been found inadequate to 
deter from crimes which, as it 
would seem, none but a mon- 
ster of wickedness would have 
the least temptation to commit. 
Stripes, manacles, exile, brand- 
ing, and corporal mutilations, 
have been the customary re- 
sort of legislators. Surely men 
must have a great love of sin to 
encounter all these dreadful evils 
in the prosecution of it. The man 
who will peruse the recorded la- 
bors of Howard, (though the mis- 
eries he witnessed were found in 
the best portion of the globe,) will 
feel that the public justice of man- 
kind teaches heart-rending les- 
sons on the subject of depravity. 

Some persons attempt to evade 
the force of this argument by say- 
ng, that the number of culprits 
is small compared with the whole 
number of people. Undoubted- 
ly mankind are so resirained by 
various considerations, as that 
they are not all actually guilty 
of flagrant violations of each 
other’s rights. But were it not, 
that many restraints are imposed 
by the unseen hand of Providence, 
and by the implantation of good 
principles, it is apparent that 
mankind would be much more 
flagitiously wicked than they now 
are. The person best acquaint- 
ed with the nature of man, and 
the state of his own heart, will 
be most apt to confess, that had 
not God hedged him about with 
many preservatives from sin, it is 
far from certain he would not 
have equalled in open transgres- 
sion the most abandoned of his 


unfortunate fellow sinners. 
V. A. 
( To be continued ) 
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‘LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES 


OF DIVINE REVELATION. 
No. XI. 


Genesis iv, 5—26. 


Turis Lecture, like the preced- 
ing, must be occupied with the 
consideration of several sub- 
jects, unconnected except by the 
thread of history. 

The first object, which here 
offers itself to our consideration, 
is the Consequences which fol- 
lowed the offerings of Cain and 
Abel. 


The sacrifice of be was ac- 
cepted, and proved to be accept- 
ed, by some token from God. 
That of Cain was, with equal 
evidence, seen to be unaccepted. 
The cause, for which God ac- 
cepted the offering cf bel, has 
been variously assigned by Com- 
mentators. The Apostle Paul 
has, however, declared, (and one 
would think that his decision 
might be satisfactory to every 
Commentator,) that this cause 
was the faith of 4e/. The want 
of faith, therefore, was the rea- 
son why his brother’s offering 
was rejected. Provoked by the 
preference given, as he thought 
unjustly, to his younger brother, 
Cain was very angry. On this 
occasion God condescended to 
expostulate with him, and urged 
reasons, which ought to have 
persuaded him not only to ac- 
quiescence, but to contrition. 
Unappeased, however, he wait- 
ed for a private opportunity, and 
assassinated del in the field. 
Being questioned on this sub- 
ject, he denied any knowledge 


of it; and was in consequence of 


his complicated guilt, sentenced 
to suffer the evils of the curse in 
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a peculiar manner. He was 
henceforth to be a fugitive and 
a vagabond, on the earth; and to 
find its usual productivyeness de- 
nied to his tillage. 

Cain appears to have felt deep- 
ly the condition, to which he was 
reduced, and, one would hope, 
not without penitence. If the 
translation of his address to God, 
which is adopted by some learn- 
ed men, and which appears, with 
the change of one stop, to be 
established by the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and several ancient 
versions, should be admitted; he 
does not say, My punishment is 
greater than I can bear; but, 
“Is my sin too great to be for- 
given.” For some reason or 
other God was pleased to grant 
him a sign, or token, (not, as in 
our version, Zo set a mark ufion 
him,) of such a nature, as to pre- 
vent him trom being slain by 
those, who at any time, might 
fee] themselves interested to 
avenge the death of ded. 

Thus we see Cain, the first 
born of Adam, so soon after the 
Apostasy,guilty of the sins of en- 
vy, malice, murder, impiety, and 
lying to God. This conduct 
furnishes a melancholy instance 
of the truth of that declaration of 
Moses, concerning the birth of 
Seth, That 4dam Segat a son in 
his own likeness, after his image. 
No declaration of Moses has 
been more controverted than 
this; yet no declaration what- 
ever, 1s furnished with more 
abundant or unanswerable proof. 

The image of God, in which 
man is asserted to have been ori- 
ginally created, is determined, 
by the Scriptures themselves, to 
have been amoral image. Mo- 
ses has taught us in the most de- 
¢isive manner, that it is a like- 
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ness found in the mind; since, 
as he has abundantly informed 
us, there is no other possible re- 
semblance of God. The same 
phraseology -applied to .4dam, 
denotes, that the resemblance 
intended is of the same general 
nature; or, in other words, that 
it has its place in the mind. But 
it cannot be a likeness merely 
intellectual; because in mere 
intellect, Seth as truly resembled 
God as Adam did before the 
Apostasy. The image itself, 
therefore, was of a moral nature; 
and the difference between the 
image of God, in which 4dam 
was created, and the image of 
Adam, in which Seth was born, 
was merely a moral difference. 
In other words, the image of 
God is holiness; and the image 
of ddam is sin. Even Plato 
himself has, in so many terms, 
declared the former of these 
truths. 

Such, as was the first fruit of 
thc loins of man, have been, also, 
all his succeeding progeny. Nor 
have children been character- 
ized only by the general deprav- 
ity of their ancestors, but, in in- 
stances without number, have 
also been marked with their 
peculiar and characteristical 
crimes. Every objector, there- 
fore, must at least acknowl- 
edge, that, while the narration 
of Voses is in this particular per- 
fectly accordant with all experi- 
ence, it has also this further 
mark of truth, that it is wholly 
consistent with itselt. 

2. After this melancholy event, 
Cain separated himself from the 
rest of the family of .ddam; and 
fixed his habitation in the land 
of Nid, eastward of Eden, and 
probably within the limits of 
Persia 


In this country he reared q 
numerous family, whose names, 
in the direct line, to the sixth 
generation, are recorded by the 
historian. Here he built a city; 
and called it Enoch, after the 
name of bis eldest son. One of 
the sons of Lamech, the fifth 
from Cain, and the first polyga- 
mist mentioned in the annals of 
men, was distinguished by dwel- 
ling in tents, and by an exten- 
sive possession of cattle. The 
name of this distinguished shep- 
herd was Jada/. Another of La- 
mech’s sons, named Judal, was a 
proficient in music; and the av- 
thor of certain musical instru- 
ments, styled, in our translation, 
“the harp, and the organ.” A 
third, whose name was Zudai 
Cain, was remarkable for skill in 
manufacturing brass and iron. 
Each of these persons, it would 
seem, was the first, who was dis- 
tinguished in his peculiar busi- 
ness. 

l'rom this story it is evident, 
that within the time, and by the 
efforts, of the first eight gener 
ations of mankind, including 
Adam, arts of use, and arts of or- 
nament and pleasure, had ad- 
vanced far in the progress ofim- 
provement. Adam tilled the 
eround, as did also Cain. Abe! 
was a keeper of sheep. i 
first state of human society, | 
the natural order, is hunting; t “ 
second, pasturage; the third, ag- 
riculture; the fourth, manufac- 
turing and commerce. 

There are two opinions con- 
cerning the introduction of arts 
into the world. The first 1s, 
that they were invented by man: 
the second is, that they were 
communicated by God. Tothose;, 
who admit the divine origin ol 
the Scriptures, this story ap- 
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pears to sanction the second of 
these opinions; and the evl- 
dence, which it furnishes, is 
strengthened by other consider- 
ations. 

According to this account, the 
first man employed himself both 
in agriculture and in SS 
Agriculture, I have already ob- 
served, is the third state of hu- 
man society. Gardening, to say 
the least, indicates an advanced 
stage in the progress of agricul- 
ture. His eldest son built a 
city. Whatever apprehensions 
may be formed of this work, it 
must have required the knowl- 
edge of many arts; and all these 
must have been possessed by the 
builder. Jabal, a descendant from 
Cain of the sixth generation, 
lived in tents; and of course was 
acquainted with the manufactur- 
ing of cloth. He also under- 
stood the value of wealth, and 
uppears to have acquired consid- 
erable property. J/udaladvanced 
into the field of elegance and 
pleasure. He, it would seem, 
invented and taught music; and 
was the author of musical instru- 
ments, so grateful to the ear of 
rnan, that they were copied by 
successive generations down to 
the time of A/oses, and not im- 
probably, through many _ suc- 
ceeding ages. ‘That they were 
in use atthe time when Joses 
wrote, is evident, I think, from 
this fact; that A/Zoses mentions 
them as being familiarly known 
io those, for whom he wrote. 
But this fact could not have ex- 
isted, had not these instruments 
been in use at that time. Zuéa/- 
cain manufactured brass and 
iron; and was, therefore, uac- 
quainted with the art of separat- 
ing and refining, as well as with 
that.of working, these metals. 
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Thus, in these early periods, we 
find fields and gardens cultivat- 
ed; flocks kept; a city built, and 
all the arts, necessary to the 
erection, understood; cloth man- 
ufactured; brass and iron refin- 
ed, and wrought; and the pur- 
suits of elegance and pleasure, 
as well as those of necessity, 
adopted by men, within the first 
eight gencrations, ddem being 
included. 

In order to form just appre- 
hensions of this subject, it will 
be useful to recur to the situa- 
tion of-those nations, who, hav- 
ing been separated from others, 
have retroceded to the hunting 
state of society. The wandering 
Latars in Asia, and the Aborig- 
ines of America, are perhaps the 
most perfect examples of this na- 
ture. As the latter are better 
known to us; I shall confine my 
remarks to thém. From their 
first separation to the present 
time, or whensoever their exist- 
ing state of society commenced, 
these people have not advanced a 
single step beyond the building 
of a weekwam, the wearing ofa 
skin, and the formation ofa wood- 
en dart, headed sometimes by a 
rudely fashioned piece of stone. 
Nor is there, hitherto, a single 
reason for believing, that in four 
thousand years to come, they 
would even attempt to pass these 
limits. To what shall we attri- 
bute this differeice? Shall we 
say, that it was begun by acci- 
dent? Whence, then, can it have 
arisen, that among so many of 
mankind, in so many couniries 
and climates, and during so 


many ages, no accident should 
have happened to start the mind 
into a course of improvement, 
when so many accidents of this 
nature occurred to the early cn- 
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tediluvians? Shall we attribute 
the difference to genius! It is 
yet to be shewn, that the natives 
of this continent are inferior 
even tothe Greeks themselves in 
natural endowments. Their elo- 
quence is not less persuasive; 
their songs are as sublime; and 
their wit is as cutting. 

The very first men entered 
immediately upon the business 
of agriculture. Ofcourse, they 
had the knowledge, and the in- 
struments, which were requisite 
for this employment. The sec- 
ond man built a city; an effort, 


which a thousand generations of 


the American Aborigines would 
have been unable to accomplish. 
The whole ofthe progress, which 
has been recounted, stands so 
much aloof from the philosophi- 
cal scheme of socicty, so oiten 
anneunced in modern times, as 
to baffle every attempt to recon- 
cile them; and to render it total- 
ly improbable, that the facts spe- 
cified should have arisen from 
human discovery. 

It is, however, to be remem- 
bered, that the livesof men were 
then long; their health of course 
vigorous; the energy of their 
minds proportionally greater 
than of ours; and their opportuni- 
ties for observing, discovering, 
and inventing, numerous. Their 
leisure, also, was probably much 
greater; their experience far 
more extended, and diversified; 
their disposition to compare its 
results more intense; and their 
means of discovery, therefore, 
more complete. As a conclu- 
sion, derived from these premi- 
ses, I readily admit, that their 
investigations preeceded on a 
scale, altoge ther su perior to 
ours; and that their inventions 
ttere much more numerous, and 


more perfect. All this, however, 
will not explain how the first 
man became acquainted with 
tillage, or the second with the 
means of building a city. 

Atthe same time, the admis- 
sion, that the antediluvian life 
was extended in this manner, is 
an admission of the truth of the 
Mosaic history, and consequent- 
ly of Revelation. 

3. In the fifth chapter, we have 
an account of the names and 
years, the birth and death of 
Adam, and his nine first descend- 
ats in the line of Seth. In this 
account there are four things 
which claim our attention, while 
pursuing the design of these 
Lectures. The 

First, is the chronology of the 
antediluvian ages, and conse- 
quently of the world. This im- 
portant particular, so important 
as abundantly to shew the wis- 
dom of j inserting this part of the 
sacred history, is here definitive- 
ly settled. I have already at- 
tem pted to shew, that this chre- 
nology is substantially supported 
by «ll the extraneous evidence, 
hitherto adduced on the subject. 
I shall only add here, that the 
clearness, and distinctness, ol 
the Scripture chronology, need 
not be set in a more advanta- 
geous light, than that which re- 
sults from a comparison of it 
with the perplexed accounts. 
given by all other writers. 

Secondly: We are told, in the 
close of the fourth chapter, but 
as a part of the history recited 
in the fifth, that, after Amos was 
born, men began to culd on the 
name of the Lord. {this trans- 
lation, supported by almost all 
the ancient versions, be admit- 
ted, the passage is a direct assels 
tion, that in the time of Envsj 
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mankind publicly assembled to 
worship God. The stated, pub- 
lic worship cf God, such as is 
here described, cannot exist but 
by the agreement of numbers; 
por without stated times, and 
established places of worship- 
ing. It cannot be doubted, that 
the antediluvians, if they were 
sufficiently pious to worship God 
publicly, were also sufficiently 
pious to worship him on the 
day, appointed by himself. This 
declaration, therefore, may be 
fairly considered as asserting, 
that the Sabbath was now sta- 
tedly celebrated by a number 
ofthe human race. It also shews 
us, that public worship, and the 
social observance of the Sabbath 
were begun in the world, as soon 
as mankind became sufficiently 
numerous. From that period to 
the present both institutions have 
probably been observed without 
intermission. 

Thirdly: Concerning the patri- 
arch Enoch we have this re- 
markable declaration: That at 
the age of three hundred and 
sixty five years, he, having bere- 
tofore walked with God, was not, 


for God took him: 1. e. havin 


eminently served God, he ceased 
to exist in this world, because 
God took him out of it ina mi- 
raculous manner. 

Two reasons are naturally as- 
signed for this dispensation. 
First, to shew the regard, which 
God bears to piety: secondly, to 
teach, inan indubitable manner, 
the reality of a furure existence, 
and particularly of future happi- 
ness. Nothing could more forci- 
bly impress these great truths on 
the mind, than the miraculous 
translation of Enoch to another 
and a better werld. 
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Fourthly: The period of life, 
attained by the antediluvians, 
merits our attention. 

Adam was created for immor- 
tal life; and although he violated 
his duty, and lost this glorious 
privilege, yet he cannot be sup- 
posed to have lost, also, the 
whole firmness of a constitution, 
designed for such endurance. 
To his descendants a share ofthis 
vigor must, ifthe laws of human 
nature were then what they are 
now, necessarily have been com- 
municated. As now, children 
usually partake of the strength 
of vigorous parents; so, then, the 
descendants of 4dam must have 
shared in the firmness of their 
progenitor. 

The world, also, was formed 
to be the dwelling of immortal 
beings, and was fitted to sustain 
their immortality. Its nature is 
not easily conceived to have un- 
dergone such a change, as would 
make it the means of lessening 
human hfe below the period, 
here assigned to the antediluvi- 
ans. Even Infidels must concede, 
that there isno assignable rea- 
son why, in the circumstances 
declared, the life of man should 
not reach the date, asserted by 
Moses. 

In the mean time, it is to be 
remembered, that the scriptural 
account of this subject is ofa 
piece. Human life was original- 
ly designed for immortality. 

From the Apostasy to the del- 
uge it extended througha thou- 
sand years. After the deluge. 


which, according to the Scrip- 
tures greatly altered the state of 
this world, the period gradually 
lessened down to seventy years; 
at which it was finally fixed. 

It only remains to be remark- 
ed, that all the patriarchs in 
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this list, except .Voah, died be- 
fore the deluge; and, asa testi- 
mony to their piety, were saved 
from the violent death, which 
swept away their guilty survi- 
vors. 

I shall now proceed to men- 
tion several extraneous testimo- 
ae to this part of sacred history. 

. Berosus, the Chaldean his- 
trorian, declares, that there were 
ten gencrations of men before 
the flood. 

2. Sanchoniathon, according to 
Shuckford, declares, that there 
were eleven generations from 
the first man to Jfsor or Jiisr, 
the son of Ham, and the father 
of the Misraim: According to 
Bedford, twelve. J/cses makes 
twelve. 

S$. Sanchoniathon calls the first 


male and female descendants of 


Protogonos and ston, (the first 
mortals,) [evog and Tevez, sup- 
posed to be derived, by an easy 
mutation, from Catnos and Caina 

4. Perosus, the Chaidexan, 

lan etho, the Egyptian, Hlyronti- 
mus, the Phoenician, and /77s- 
treus, Hecaraus, Heilanicus, and 
Hesiod, Greeks, all declare the 
lives of the first men to have 
lusteda ee years. 

5. Catulius testifies the cor- 
ruption of the race of men, after 
they had lost their original inno- 
cence, to have been generaliy 
moreg by mankind: 

. Traditions, and records, of 
his fact are found j in the writ- 
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7. Josephus cites Acesilaus, 
Ehhorus, and Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus, as testifying that the life of 
man was originally a thousand 
years. 

8. Varro divides the time, 
whith had elapsed before his day, 
into three parts; and calls that, 
which intervened between the 
first man and the flood, ignotum. 

9. Plato says, as heretofore 
quoted; “The cause of vice, or 
of a vicious nature, is from our 
first parents.” 

10. The heathen Philosophers 
eenerally acknowledged, that it 
was connatural to man to sin. 

Hesiod says, that the first 
mortals were created by the 
Gods; that they were of a serene 
and quiet spirit; that they lived 
without toil, or care, on what the 
earth spontancously and abund- 
anutly produced; that they were 
free from the decline of old age; 
that they fell asleep, rather than 
died; that, while they lived, they 
enjoyed ail good w ithout moles- 
tation; and, that, after their death, 
they were worshippedas gods,&c 

The next generation, or sort 
of men, he declares to have 
been ereatly worse in their 
moral character, and inferior in 
their understanding. The child, 
he observes, was educated at his 
mother’s side for a hundred 
years. They cut off each others’ 
lives by acts of violence, neg- 
Iccted to worship the gads; and, 
he adds, that Jupiter hid them, 
or concealed them; an idea, cor- 
responding with the scriptural 
re presentation, that they all dis- 
appeared under the Deluge. 
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REVIEWS. 


XX. The HOLY BIBLE, con- 
taining the Old and New Tes- 
taments, with original notes, 
hractical observations, and co- 
pjicus references. By Tuo- 
mas Scorr, Rector of Aston 
Sandford, Sc. 


BEFORE we proceed to investi- 
gate the claims of this popular 
work to the patronage of a re- 
ligious public, we shall invite 
the attention of our readers, to 
a few preliminary observations. 
An objection of some plausibili- 
ty lies at the very entrance of 
the sacred region, which Dr. 
Scott and other commentators 
have ventured to explore. It 
has been said, that the Scriptures 
are so plain, and so admirably 
adapted by their Divine author to 
every capacity, that labored gen- 
eral expositions are wholly unne- 
cessary; and that they tend rather 
to perplex and mislead, than to 
enlighten, common readers. 
We greatly admire the unri- 
valled simplicity and plainness 
of the sacred volume; and we 
bless God, that he has been 
pleased to give a revelation to 
mankind, which, without note or 
comment, is able to make them 
wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
We moreover admit, that an ex- 
positor may, of design, or through 
ignorance and prejudice, write 
in such a manner, as to darken 
counsel by words without knowl- 
edze. But then we must be 
permitted to ask, whether even 
the plainest truths in the Bible, 
are not capable of many striking 
and useful illustrations, which 
plain unlettered Christians would 
Vol. IV. New Series. 


not be very likely to think of? 
Is not a truly pious man, who 
has devoted himself for years to 
the study of the Scriptures, like- 
ly to understand even common 
truths better, than one equally 
pious, who has but just entered 
the school of Christ? May not 
commentators be men of sound 
sense, close application, and ar- 
dent piety; and if by making 
these sacred studies the main 
business of their lives, they ac- 
quire more knowledge than com- 
mon Christians, may they not 
communicate it to the public, 
and ought it not te be gratefully 
received? We think an affirma- 
tive answer must be given to 
these questions. 

It is, moreover, cbvious to re- 
mark, that the objector against 
such publications as that of Dr. 
Scott now before us, must, to be 
consistent, maintain, that all re- 
ligious instruction, which rests 
on any portion of Scripture as its 
basis, issat best, quite unnecessa- 
ry. He must even say, that all 
the public teachers of religion, 
might spare themselves the la- 
bor of explaining and enforcing 
the truths of revelation, without 
any loss to the world. For if the 
sacred text be so plain and im- 
pressive, that it cannot be ren- 
dered plainer or more impres- 
sive by the explanatory notes 
and practical remarks of com- 
mentators, neither can it be, by 
the weekly labors of Christ’s 
ministers. The real question in 
this case, is, “Can any thing 
hrofitable for doctrine, for res 
frroof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness, be said up- 
onthe inspired volume?” Ifthere 
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ean, (and who will deny it) then 
a pious and judicious expositor 
may be even more extensively 
useful, through the medium of 
the press, than any preach- 
er, however faithful and pious, 
whose instructions cease with 
his life. 

There is another view of this 
subject, which we deem perfect- 
Jy conclusive. It will not, we 
are confident, because it cannot, 
be denied, that the Bible abounds 
with allusions to manners, cus- 
toms and facts, which it no where 


fully explains; and of course, » 


that some knowledge, drawn 
from other sources, of the gener- 
al history of the ages and coun- 
tries in which the Scriptures 
were written, is, to say the least, 
very desirable. How, we would 
ask, are the common people to 
obtain this knowledge? Not one 
in a thousand of them, can have 
access to the various and expen- 
sive books of history, travels, 
and antiquities, where it is to be 
found; or if they could, would 
have time to glean it, from hun- 
dreds of large quartos and octa- 
vos. Now it is the business ofa 
commentator to collect from all 
authors, ancient and modern, and 
to direct to one point of vision, 
those scattered rays of light, 
which, without such direction, 
would reach the eyes of but very 
few. ‘To have an author always 
at hand, who has executed this 
arduous task faithfully and judi- 
ciously, is an invaluable blessing. 
It is like living in the same house 
with a learned and pious friend, 
who has, for our sakes, spent the 
best part of his life in treasuring 
up knowledge, and permits us 
to draw upon him whenever we 
please. For a practical illustra- 
tion of the correctness of these 


remarks, we would refer our rea- 
ders to Dr. Scott’s notes upon 
the parable of the marriage feast, 
in the twenty second chapter of 
Matthew; to the parable of the 
ten virgins in the twenty-fifth 
chapter; and to the letting down 
ofthe man sick ofa palsy, through 
the roof of a house, where Christ 
was preaching, as stated in the 
second chapter of Mark. Other 
passages equally pertinent to the 
case in hand, or perhaps more 
so, will readily occur to the dili- 
gent reader of this exposition of 
the Sacred Oracles. 

The observations which we 
have just made, might, with lit- 
tle variation, be applied to the 
types, symbols, and prophecies 
of the Scriptures. It is idle, or 
something worse, to say, that 
these can be as well understood 
without the explanations of learn- 
edmen, as withthem. Our rea- 
ders will agree with us, that none 
but Goths and Vandals, could, 
without the deepest regret, wit- 
ness the destruction of such 
authors, as Mede, Lightfoot, 
Stillingfleet, Newton, Lardner, 
Owen, Jones, Faber, and a long 
list of others, who have labored 
in the same field, and thrown 
much light upon those parts of 
revealed truth, to which they 
have respectively directed their 
attention. But if these are worth 
being preserved and read, for the 
same reason ought the works of 
such commentators as Calvin and 
Poole, and Henry, and Patrick, 
and Doddridge, and Scott, to 
be snatched from the hand, 
which would sacrilegiously com- 
mit them to the flames, or assign 
them a place among the lumber 
of bookseller’s shops. We doubt 
not, that thousands of happy 
souls are now praising God an 
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Mount Zion above, for the in- 
structions and comfort which 
they received during their earth- 
ly pilgrimage, from these and 
similar publications. 

But while we express ourselves 
thus decidedly in favor of gener- 
al expositions of Scripture, we 
are anxious to guard against 
those abuses, to which they are 
liable. If they are made to serve 
as pillows for the slothful; if they 
are used as convenient machines 
to save the labor of investigation 
and reflection; if they are put on 
a level with the Divine Oracles; 
or if,in short, they are viewed in 
any other light than as the works 
of fallible men, they will indeed 
prove injurious to their posses- 
sors. 

The proper use of a commen- 
tary is not to encourage idleness, 
but to assist industry; not to su- 
persede the study of the sacred 
pages, but to facilitate it. Such 
a work, however ably and judi- 
ciously executed, is mere hu- 
man authority after ail. Let it 
never be forgotten, that the Scrip- 
tures are the standard, and the 
only standard, of truth. Let them 
be kept forever in view, as the 
pole star, to guide the soul into 
the haven of eternal rest. Let 
them be searched daily, with all 
that diligence which their su- 
preme importance demands; and 
in these balances of the sanctua- 
ry let every human opinion be 
weighed. Let this course be 
pursued, and we are sure, that 
Commentaries may be studied 
with great advantage, especially 
by those, who have scanty means 
and little leisure for more ex- 
tensive reading. 

We have not room at present 
to discuss the question, how far, 
or in what stage of their pro- 
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gress, students in divinity, may 
profitably turn their attention to 
formal expositions of Scripture. 
We fully agree with Dr. Camp- 
bell,* that such works should not 
be studied first, and that biblical 
criticism and sacred history, de- 
serve a far greater share of time 
and attention, throughout the 
whole course. But we are by 
no means certain, that the Dr. 
has not assigned too low a place, 
even in the library of the theolo- 
gical student, to our learned and 
pious commentators. 

When we began this article, 
it was our intention to hazard 
some remarks upon what we 
conceive to be the leading fea- 
tures of a good commentary; nor 
can we persuade ourselves todo 
less, than throw out a few brief 
hints, theugh we are fearful of 
trespassing too far upon the pa- 
tience of our readers. If such 
a work is intended principally 
for the learned, it ought crit- 
ically to investigate the conflics- 
ing Claims of various readings; 
to settle, aS far as possible, the 
true meaning of difficult texts, 
by a fair and careful examina- 
tion of the original; and to con- 
tain some of the discordant 

losses and constructions, which 
men of different sentiments have 
put upon the sacred text, to 

ether with the arguments, by 
which they have severally labor- 
ed to maintain their opinions. 
It should, in fine, be a work, 
from which the public teachers 
of religion, may draw much use- 
ful instruction, for their own ben- 
efit and the benefit of their peo- 
ple. 

Very different, however, are 
the characteristics, which we 


*See his Lectures on Systematic 
T he loory ; 
a4 aC) ery. 
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should wish to find in a com- 
mentary designed for the use of 
families. In such a book, deep 
and intricate criticism, would be 
worse than uSeless. The per- 
petual recurrence of unknown 
characters and hard names, 
would exceedingly embarrass 
the reader; and we should fear, 
would upon the whole, do much 
more harm than good. Men are 
not fond of reading a book, which 
they cannot understand. A fam- 
ily expositor, therefore, should 
be written in a plain and simple 
Style; should contain the most 
natural and approved explana- 
tion of difficult passages; should 
state doctrines clearly and for- 
cibly; should abound with prac- 
tical observations, as well as 
close appeals to the heart and 
conscience, and should furnish 
the reader with copious and cor- 
rect marginal references. It 
should, besides, be comprised 
within such moderate limits, that 
the middling and lower ciasses 

of people may be able to pur- 
chase it. 

Very few men, we belicve, 
possess all the qualifications 
which are requisite, to the writ- 
ing of a good exposition, espe- 
cially for common use. We say 
esfiecially for common use, be- 
cause we think it on some ac- 
counts a more difficult task, to 
adapt such a work tothe capaci- 
ties and circumstances of the 
people at large, than to write for 
the learned. In stating what 
qualifications we should wish to 
see united in the man who un- 
dertakes the office of a commen- 
tator, we sinall have opportunity 
to intréduce Dr. Scott, in this ca- 
pacity, to the acquaintance of 
such of our readers, as have not 


perused his invaluable publica. 
uions. 

1. A commentator should be 
aman of genuine and ardent pi- 
ety. That one destitute of vital 
religion may be an able biblical 
critic, and that he may commu- 
nicate much useful instruction, 
we readily admit. But, then, 
there are things, which he can- 
not know, because they are sfir- 
itually discerned. And how can 
he teach them in the best man- 
ner to others? We hold it to be 
in the nature of things impossi- 
ble, for a stranger to experi- 
mental religion to enter into the 
spirit of it, as if he had felt its 
power in his own soul. Now 
Dr. Scott appears to be a man 
of unfeigned and ardent piety. 
If we are not greatly deceived, 
this is plainly discernible in all 
his writings. As we accompany 
him through the Scriptures, es- 
pecially, we scem to be convers- 
ing with a man, who has tasted 
of the hidden manna, and speaks 
of spiritual comforts, from his 
own experience of their sweet- 
ness. 

2. A commentator should be 
deeply sensible of his own insuf- 
ficiency, and habitually look to 
God for the teachings of his 
Spirit. Nothing is more dan- 
gerous, than an implicit confi- 
dence in the boasted sufficiency 
of human reason. This unscrip- 
tural confidence, is the parent of 
a thousand errors. It inevitably 
leads men away from the truth 
as it is in Jesus. God resisteth 
the frroud, but giveth grace te 
the humble. When a man 1s 
jealous over himself with a god- 
ly jealousy; when he distrusts 
his own powers and fervently 
prays, What I know not, that 
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teach thou me, he may confi- 
dently look for the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit; and if possess- 
ed of other requisite qualifica- 
tions, may become a useful la- 
borer, in the field of seriptural 
exposition. 

The pious author of the Fath- 
ily Bible now before us, was for 
many years a strong advocate, 
for, what we shall venture to call, 
the fancied omnipotence and om- 
niscience of human reason; but 
was at length, (as he hopes, 
and as his subsequent writings 
evince,) effectually humbled by 
the Spirit of God. The moral 
discipline through which he 
passed, was peculiarly calculat- 
ed to prepare him for the ardu- 
ous work of a commentator, 
which he has since so ably ac- 
complished. For a particular 
and most interesting account, of 
the dealings of God with him, 
we would refer our readers to 
THE FORCE OF TRUTH, a small 
volume written by himself, after 
he had renounced those high 
notions of his own sufficiency, 
which he had so long and so 
fondly cherished. There it may 
be seen, how the ardent and dog- 
matical disputant, was brought 
to the feet of Jesus. There it 
may also be seen, how he was 
trained to that distrust of him- 
self, and that humble depend- 
ence on Divine teaching, which 
appear throughout the whole of 
his exposition, and, in our opin- 
10n, constitute one of its chief 
excellencies. 

3. To be qualified for a com- 
mentator, a man must have 
learnt his religion from the Bi- 
ble,and not from human systems. 
We are no enemies to such 
helps in their proper place: but 
it is so difficult for a weak and 
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perverse creature like man to 
form a system of divinity, with- 
out bending, and shaping some of 
the materials which are found 
in the Bible, and which of course 
must be worked in some where; 
and there is, at the same time, 
something so captivating, to a 
logical mind, in a complete sys- 
tem, where every thing is made 
to lie straight and smooth, that 
we think the man, who has form- 
ed his opinions of revealed truth 
solely, or even principally, from 
such a standard, can scarcely be 
an unbiassed commentator. 

Dr. Scott, evidently, is nota 
writer of this class. It was by 
the force of truth as exhibited 
in the Scriptures, that he was 
led to embrace those - senti- 
ments, which he has stated so 
clearly, and with so much frank- 
ness, in his Family Bible. Weare 
far from thinking, that every opin- 
ion whichhe has advanced, is per- 
fectly correct. But we do think 
that he studied divinity in the 
right school; and that he has 
been singularly successful in 
his honest endeavors, to lay the 
stress upon every passage, which 
the sacred writers have done. It 
seems to be a settled point with 
him, that in giving a revelation 
to mankind, God has adopted 
the best mode of instruction, 
and that it is the business of an 
expositor to take the Scriptures, 
just as they were dictated by the 
Holy Spirit, and implicitly to 
follow them wherever they lead. 
In our opinion, he very rarely 
loses sight of his guide: and it 
is but justice to his merits to 
say, that we have not been able 
to detect him in attempting to 
systematize, at the expense ofa 
single text, either in the Old 
Testament, or the New. He 
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does, indeed, like the Apostle 
Paul, seem at times to digress 
for a moment, on purpose to in- 
troduce the name of Christ, and 
magnify the riches of his grace. 
If he has any other which may 
be called a favorite topic, we 
know not what it is. 

4. A commentator should be 


~ aman of deep and various learn- 


ing. He should be well versed 
in the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages; should be a proficient 
in all branches of biblical criti- 
cism; should be thoroughly read 
in Jewish and Christian antiqui- 
ties; should have paid great at- 
tention to ancient geography, 
Oriental customs, general and 
church history; and should have 
a familiar acquaintance with all 
the best expositors, and with 
other theological writers. Pre- 
cisely how far Dr. Scott answers 
to this description, we cannot 
undertake to say. His preten- 
sions are not such, as to provoke 
the severity, or sharpen the edge 
of criticism, even if his merits 
were by many degrees less, than 
we think they are. He makes 
no parade of learning or talent, 
quotes but few authors, and pro- 
fesses not to think himself capa- 
ble of instructing the learned. 
Accordingly, the first intro- 
duction to him in his Family 
Bible, is not in general, we are 
inclined to think, apt to make 
any very strong impression of 
the extent of his acquirements, 
or the depth of his research. 
But we can assure our readers 
that he improves very much 
upon acquaintance. He is not 
at all related to that class of au- 
thors, who, whether occasion 
calls for it or not, tell all they 
know, and perhaps more, within 
a few of the first pages. He 





rather resembles some decent 
looking, unassuming stranger, 
who has a great deal more gold 
in his pockets, than one would 
be apt at first to suspect. 

In comparing some of his 
notes, which seemed, as we read 
them over, merely decent, with 
his marginal references and with 
other writers of the same class, 
we have been surprised to find 
how much he evidently read and 
thought, before he penned those 
notes; and in how few words he 
has contrived to lay before his 
readers the substance of the 
best things which his predeces- 
sors have suggested, together 
with the result of his own reflec- 
tions. Now this is exactly what 
the common people want. Hav- 
ing neither leisure nor ability to 
wade through the swamps of 
error, explore the thickets of 
sophistry, or collate ancient 
manuscripts, they need the as- 
sistance of some pious and judi- 
cious friend, who has carefully 
been over the whole ground, 
and, without perplexing them 
with disputes, which they are 
not compeient to settle, cheer- 
fully gives them his views of 
every text in plain and simple 
terms. Such a friend, in our 
opinion is Dr. Scott, and in this 
character, we most cordially re- 
commend him as a Family In- 
structor. Nor can we do jus- 
tice to our views of his merits, 
without saying, that we consider 
him qualified to become a very 
entertaining and useful compan- 
ion to theologians of extensive 
reading, and handsome profes- 
sional acquirements. 

5. A commentator ought to 
possess a good share of plain 
common sense. This, though 
mentioned last, is not the least 
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requisite. No writings require 
the application of it, more than 
the Oracles of God. In fact, they 
can never be rightly understood, 
or interpreted, without it. Some 
men seem to possess, in a high 
degree, all kinds of sense but 
common sense. Here they fail; 
and, failing here, are extremely 
apt, in studying the Scriptures, 
to overlook their plain meaning. 
Instead of being governed by 
those natural and simple rules 


of construction, which are the . 


only safe rules, their minds are 
always on the stretch, to find 
some mystical, or hidden mean- 
ing: and they seem to them- 
selves to have done nothing, un- 
less they succeed in doing this. 

Not so the pious author of the 
volumes before us. That there 
are difficulties in some passages 
he is far from denying. That 
some are figurative and that oth- 
ers require critical and profound 
investigation he readily admits. 
But he never wastes time in 
making difficulties, nor in vain 
efforts to find them where they 
do not exist. No writer that we 
have seen, adheres more strictly 
to that golden canon of exposi- 
tion, which requires, that every 
text be taken in its most literal 
and obvious sense, unless some- 
thing in the text, or its connex- 
ion, plainly forbids it. How 
much Dr. Scott’s reputation 
may suffer on this account, in 
the eyes of bold and speculative 
critics, we pretend not to conjec- 
ture; but sure we are, that he 
has taken the right course to be 
useful. 

We flatter ourselves, that, from 
the preceding observations, our 
readers will be able to form a 
tolerably correct estimate of the 
work, which we have undertak- 
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en to review. A few additional 
remarks, however, seem to be 
called for. One of these re- 
marks is, that the commentary 
of Dr. Scott is remarkably practi- 
cal. His observations, at the 
end of each chapter, are like the 
application of a good sermon, 
well calculated to solemnize the 
mind and stir up the conscience. 
Christians know how difficult it 
is, to keep the heart ina suitable 
frame for family worship, and of 
course cannot fail highly to 
prize a work, from which they 
may derive so much assistance. 

It isa well known fact, that the 
generality of readers are ex- 
tremely apt to overlook the 
spirituality of the Old Testa- 
ment; and that many go so far, 
as to place nearly the whole of it 
on the same ground with the 
ceremonial law, which was but 
the “Shadow of good things to 
come.” Now, no writer that we 
have seen, is better calculated to 
set them right in these particu- 
lars than Dr. Seott. He has, (if 
such a phrase be admissible,) 
exhibited Moses and the Pro- 
phets, as containing the first edi- 
tien of the Gospel of the grace 
of God. We are well persuad- 
ed, that by his assistance the Old 
Testament will appear like a 
new book, to a large proportion 
of the persons, who have never 
read it with the help of an ex- 
positor. 

In a General Preface, the au- 
thor has brought together with- 
in a Narrow compass, and very 
judiciously arranged, most of the 
arguments, by which the Divine 
inspiration of the Scriptures has 
been triumphantly maintained 
avainst all the attacks of unbe- 
lievers. This is a valuable ap- 
werk. For 
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though the champions of Infidel- 
ity have long Since been driven 
from the field of argument, still 
its borders are occasionally en- 
tered by raw récruits from the 
enemy’s camp; and we wish to 
see every Christian soldier pre- 
pared to repel their assault, the 
moment they make their ap- 
pearance. To this end, the 
common people must have ready 
access to an arsenal, containing 
all the requisite armor; and we 
know not where it could be more 
advantageously situated, than at 
the entrance of the field which is 
to be defended. 

Besides the general preface 
there isan Introduction, of some 
length, and considerable inter- 
est, to the Old Testament, and 
another to the New. ‘There is, 
moreover, a short introduction 
to each of the books, in which 
are contained a variety of brief, 
but interesting remarks, relative 
to the periods in which they 
were written, their claims to the 
title of canonical, &c. &c. 

We must not omit to mention 
the marginal references in this 
work, which are very copious, 
and decidedly the most correct 
and satisfactory, of any that we 
have ever examined. Making 
every allowance for the assist- 
ance which Dr. Scott received, 
as he telis us, from Canne, 
Brown, and others, his refer- 
ences are certainly the result of 
much labor, and a very familiar 
acquaintance with the sacred 
pages. But that our readers 
may know what to expect from 
these references, and how to 
consult. them to advantage, we 
shall let the pious author speak 
for himself. 


SEPT, 


“In some of the original references 
the Author’s idea may not be perceiy. 
ed at once by the reader: but if the 
several places referred to be consult. 
ed, it will generally appear. He has 
sometimes proceeded by way of con. 
trast, that the reader, by comparing 
the opposite character or conduct of 
the persons mentioned, may more 
clearly see the excellency, or evil of 
the case in question: or by comparing 
the different language of Scripture, 
used on the same subject, he may the 
more readily see the true interpreta. 
tion, especially on controverted sub. 
jects. The meaning of scriptural 
phrases, may also, be often fixed, by 
comparing the several places where 
they are used. This is the intent of 
many sets of references; while others 
refer to the doctrine, or promise in. 
culcated in the passage, and tend to 
establish a scriptural interpretation.” 


The author goes on, earnestly 
to recommend a careful and pa: 
tient examination of references, 
as ‘one of the best helps for fix. 
ing the word of God in the men- 
ory, leading the mind to a just 
interpretation of it, and in many 
cases rendering it most affecting 
to the heart.” In this recom: 
mendation we cordially unite. 

Were we called upon to give 
our opinion, as to the relative 
merits, of different parts of Dr. 
Scott’s Commentary, we should 
say, that we have admired him | 
much, if not more than aly 
where else, upon the Book o | 
Proverbs, the Song of Solomo), 
and the Epistle to the Romats. 

As to the faults of this excel- 
lent publication, (for it undoubt- 
edly has some faults,) a severe 
critic might object to the styles 
as in some parts rather heavy 
and tiresome; and to the sen 
tences, as often needlessly long 
and complicated. He might; 
also, find fault with the length ot 
the practical observations. 10° 
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deed, we think ourselves, that 
these might be considerably 
abridged to advantage; and that 
many of the notes, especially on 
dificult texts, are too short. 

The length of this article is 
such, that we cannot,as we in- 
tended, find room for extracts 
from the work before us, on the 
ieading doctrines of the Gospel. 
We can assure our readers, how- 
ever, th... the pious author finds 
every where in the Scriptures, 
and ably vindicates, what have 
been appropriately called ¢he 
doctrines of grace. 

We barely offer the follow- 
ing as a specimen of his man- 
ner. 1 John iy, 19, We love 
him because he first loved us. 


“They who serve God from filial 
affection, not slavish fear, “love him, 
because he first loved them: not that 
their love is mere/y gratitude for his 
previous benefits, which, abstracted 
from other exercises of love, would 
be a very selfisn affection: nor could 
any man in that case love God at all 
on good grounds, without some im- 
mediate revelation, to assure him 
that be was the object of his special 
love, even whilst he had no grace, 
and was wholly impenitent and sin- 
ful. But the evident meaning is, that 
if the Lord had not loved them before 
they loved him, even when they were 
dead in sin, they must for ever have 
continued enemies to him, His love 
suggested the plan, and provided the 
means of redemption; he revealed to 
sinners his glorious perfections and 
abundant mercy, in the person and 
work of his Son; he sent his word, to 
declare to sinners this great salvation, 
and to invite them to partake of it; 
he regenerated them by his Spirit, 
and so brought them, by repentance, 
and faith in Christ, into a state of ac- 
ceptance and reconciliation; and thus 
taught and enabled them to love his 
excellency, to value his favor, to be 
thankful for his inestimable benefits, 
and zealous for his glory, As, there- 
tore, his love to them was the origi- 

Von. IV. New Series. 
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nal source of their love to him; so 
from the latter they may infer the for- 
mer, and take the comfort of the hap- 
py change, which hath been wrought 
in them, whilst they give him the 
glory of it.” 


It is as far from our intention, 
as it was from Dr. Scott’s, to di- 
minish the well earned reputation 
of other expositors. Poole’s Sy- 
nopsis is an invaluable work; but 
the copies are now very scarce, 
and it never was designed for a 
family book. _His Annotations 
are among the best we have seen, 
especially the first volume. 
They are not, however, suffi- 
cicntly practical. Henry is an 
excellent work, butis too volu- 
minous for common use. 

Upon the whole, we must say, 
that there is not, in our opinion, 
now before the American public, 
a Family Expositor so cheap, 
and in all respects so well calcu- 
lated to answer the desirable 
purposes of such a work, as this 
of Dr. Scott. | 

We most sincerely rejoice in 
its growing popularity; and are 
firmly persuaded, that the better 
it is known, the more it will be 
admired and valued, by the seri- 
ous and orthodox part of the 
community. If the author has 
not accomplished every thing 
which is desirable, in such a 
publication, he has done much, 
and is entitled to the gratitude 
of Christians. We conclude, 
therefore, by once more cordial- 
ly recommending his commen- 
tary, as an invaluable family 
book; at the same time expres- 
sing our earnest hopes, that pi- 
ous influential persons will ex- 
ert themselves, to cause it to be 
as extensively known,and cir¢u- 
lated, as possible. 
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XXI. Practical Piety; or, the 
influence of the religion of the 
heart on thé conduct of the life. 
By Hannan More. In two 
volumes. Boston; Munroe and 
Francis. 1811. pp. 442. 18mo. 
Price $1.25; boards: $1,50; 
half bound. 

> 
Tur avidity with which this 
new work of Miss More has been 
seized by the booksellers on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and the 
eagerness with which it is pur- 
chased, afford sufficient evi- 
dence, if any additional evidence 
were needed, of the author’s 
great reputation. We rejoice 
to add, that the interest with 
which it is perused will doubt- 
less tend to increase, confirm, 
and perpetuate that reputation. 
Few writers have less to hope, 
er to fear, from Reviewers, than 
has the excellent author of Prac- 
tical Piety. While the critic is 
reading her book, in order to re- 
view it, thousands have already 
perused it, and are profiting by 
it. While he is writing and de- 
liberating, a second and a third 
edition stare him in the face; 
and he finds himself compelled, 
either not to lay his thoughts be- 
fore the public at all, (which, to 

a critic, would be a marvellous 

act of self-denial,) or to stand in 

a situation, like that ef a public 

speaker, who should undertake 

to deliver his opinion, and the 
reasons of it, to a deliberative 
body, which had long before 
come to a decision on the sub- 
ject. The work before us was 
delivered to the printer in March 
last, and the third edition was 
sent from the London press in 

June. To those of our readers 

who have not yet seen it, a brief 

account of its contents, followed 
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by a few remarks and a number 
of interesting quotations, will be 
acceptable. 

The objects of the author are 
very happily described by her 
title page. Her discussions are 
divided into twenty-one chapters, 
of which the following are the 
subjects: Christianity an inter- 
nal firinciple; Christianttya frac- 
tical firincifile; mistakes in reli- 
gion; fieriodical religion; firayer; 
cultivation of a devotional sfirit; 
the love of God; the hand of God 
to be acknowledged in the daily 
circumstances of “lifes 3 Christiani- 
ty universal in its reguisitions; 
Christian holiness; on the com- 
jraratively small faults and vices; 
self-examination; self-love; the 
conduct of Christians in their in- 
tercourse with the irreligious; ov 
the propriety of introducing reli- 
Sion into general conversation; 
Christian watchfulness; true and 
Jaise zeal; insensidility to eternal 
things; happy deaths; the suffer- 
ings of good men; the temper and 
conduct uf Christians in sickness 
and in death. 

It is easy to conccive, that the 
examination of these topics by 
so judicious and experienced a 
Christian as the author of this 
work, must furnish highly use- 
ful lessons to every person, 
who is desirous to make pro- 
gress in holiness, and to adorn 
his profession by a consistent 
and salutary example. And so 
indeed we find it. All the si- 
lent, amiable, beneficent virtues 
of the advanced Christian, here 
find an able, as well as a zealous, 
advocate. The genuine dignity 
of the meckness, resignation, 
and heavenly-mindedness, which 
our Savior enjoined, appears in 
the delineation of Christian cha- 
racter here given. In the per~ 
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usal of this book, the reader of- 
ten forgets the author, is en- 
erossed by the subject, and, if 
inclined to be serious at all, be- 
eomes deeply impressed with 
the solemn, practical views of 
religion, which every where pre- 
sent themselves. The various 
topics are treated in a plain, na- 
tural manner; most of them 
might have been happily ampli- 
fied to a greater extent, espe- 
cially by the fertile mind of the 
writer; but we are bound to be 


thankful that so much has been 


civyen to the world. Miss More 
has never, like many of her con- 
temporaries, been in the habit of 
talking, when she has had noth- 
ing to say; in the present in- 
stance, however, she has ccn- 
sulted brevity to an unusual de- 
xree. What she has written ap- 
pears not so much the result of 
study, as the natural overflow- 
ings of a heart which is the re- 
sidence of the best affections, 
and the free exercise of a mind 
long habituated to think justly 
with respect to God, and the 
concerns of the soul. That earn- 
estness,which becomes the great- 
est subjects with which we can 
eycr be acquainted, is exhib- 
ited throughout. The true uses 
and real dignity of religion, its 
suitableness and necessity, the 
wretchedness of man without i, 
the importance of a religious 
life in order to secure a happy 
death, the awful effects of pro- 
crastination, and the solemn real- 
1ues of the future world, though 
the most common of all subjects, 
are so presented to the mind as 
to command the attention of 
those who are willing to read, or 
think, upon religion at all. The 
Sreat tendency of the whole is, 
‘0 produce a thorough and last- 
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ing conviction, that mere pro- 
fessions, and the reception of 
any doctrines whatever, added 
to ever so vehement a zeal, af- 
ford no adequate proof of per- 
sonal holiness; that faith can 
never be genuine, unless it is 
accompanied by hope and char- 
ity, and is followed by a constant 
and persevering strugele against 
sin in every shape; unless it con- 
trols the tongue, subdues the 
worldly and sensual passions, 
prompts to beneficence, and is 
conversant with heaven; and that 
it is much easier for a man to 
deceive himself by a form of re- 
ligion, than to cultivate through 
life that humble, self-denying, 
self-forgetting spirit, which is 
the essence of Christianity. 

We are happy in the belief, 
that these truths are becoming 
more and more the subjects of 
consideration in this country, 
both am6ng ministers and peo- 
ple. Especially is the ‘great 
subject of Christian beneficence 
asserting its paramount claims 
from the Pulpit, and the press, 
and in the private circle. The 
time is coming, we hope, wher 
ihe minds of all classes of Chris- 
tians will be greatly enlarged, 
with respect to the duty of con- 
tributing their proportion of 
money, time, and influence to- 
ward extending the religion of 
Christ in the world. 

We proceed to point out some 
peculiarly striking passages in 
the work before us, and to make 
such quotations as our limits 
will permit. 

The doctrine of the human 
apostasy is manifestly a doctrine 
without which the Gospel can 
neither be understood nor re- 
ceived with advantage. This 


thought is happily illustrated by 
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Miss More, in the following 
passage: 


“The mistake of many in religion 
appears to be,that they do not be gin 
with the beginning. They do not lay 
their foundation in the persnasion 
that man is by nature in a state of 
alienation from God. They consider 
him rather as an impe fect than as a 
falien creature. They allow that he 
requires to be improved, but deny 
that he requires a thorough renova- 
tion of heart. : 

“But genuine Christianity can nev- 
er be grafted on any otlier stock than 
the apostasy of man. The design to 
re-instate beings who have not fallen; 
to propose a res toration without a 
previous loss, acure where there was 
no radical disease, is altogether an 
incongruity which would seem too 
palpable to require confirtation, did 
we not so frequently see the doctrine 
of redemption maintained by those 
who deny that man was in a state to 
require such a redemption, But 
would Christ have been sent ‘‘to 


‘preach deliverance to tue gprive,” if 


there had been no captivityy and “the 
opemng of the prison to them that 
were bound,” had there been no 
prison, had man been in no bon- 
dage?” p. 19. 


We give, as a singularly beau- 
tiful piece of composition, a de- 
scription of the manner in which 
St. Paul inculcates practical god- 
liness, while delivering the most 
sublime doctrines. 


*“*There cannot be a more striking 
instan*e how emphaticallyevery doc- 
trine oi the Gospel has a reference to 

ractical goodness, than is exhibited 
F st Paul, in that magnificent pic- 
ture of the Resurrection, in Ins Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, which our 
Church has happily selected, for the 
consolation of survivors at the last 
closing scene of mvitality. Afierai 
inference as triumphant, as it is logi 
cal, that be cause “Christ is risen, 
we shali rise also; af cr the most phie 
osophicai ‘ita str ai ion ofthe Tais! ye “of 


the body from the dust, by the process 
of grain sown in the earth, and spring. 
ing up into a new mode of existence; 
after describing the subjugation of 
a things to the Redeemer, and his 

laying down the mediatorial King. 
dom; afier sketching with a serapl: 8 
pencil, the relative glories of the ce. 
jlestial and terrestrial bodies; after 
exhausting the grandest images of 
created nature, and the dissolution o/ 

nature itself; after such a display o/ 
the solemnities of the great day, as 
makes this world, and all its concerns 
sirimk into nothing: In such a mo. 
ment, when, ifever, the rapt spirit 
might be supposedtoobighly wrought 
for precept and ad monition—the apos. 
tle, wound up as he was bythe ener. 
gies of inspiration, to the immediate 
view of the glorified state—the last 
trumpet sounding—the change from 
mortal to immortality effected in the 
twinkling of an eye—the sting of 
death drawn out—victory snatched 
from the grave—then, by a turn, as 
surprising as it is beautiful, he draws 
a conclusion as unexpectedly practi. 
cal as his premises were grand and 
awful: * Tnercfore, my beloved breth. 
ren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the 
Lord.” Then at once, by anoile: 

quick transition, resorting from the 

duty to the reward, and winding up 
the whole with an argument as pow: 

erftil, as his rhetoric had been sub- 
lime, he adds, ‘“‘forasmuch as ye 
know that your labor is not in yainin 
the Lord.” pp. 5u, 31. 


In reading the works of Miss 
More, we have often admired 
the proofs every where visible 
of her having read the Scriptures 
with great profit. She seems 
to have kept every faculty on the 
alert while studying the word o! 
God, and not to have suffered this 
duty to become such a languid 
thing, as too many Christians 
make it. Of the justness of this 
remark our readers will judge 
by the foregoing specimen. A?- 
other very handsome piece af 
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composition is to be found in the 
animated picture of Bonaparte, 
and his court, vol.ii, pp. 138—140; 
to which we refer those who are 
desirous of seeing how striking 
a likeness can be formed by a 
few master-strokes of the pencil. 

The following is a just com- 
parison of the true, with what 
may be called a passionate, reli- 
gion. 


“The Religion which mixes with 
human passions, and is set on fire by 
them, will make a stronger blaze than 
that light which is from above, which 
sheds a steady and lasting brightness 
on the path, and communicates a so- 
ber but durable warmth to the heart, 
It is equable and constant; while the 
other, like culinary fire, fed by gross 
materials, is extinguished the sooner 
from the fierceness of the flame.” 
p. 56. 


We have often reflected with 
extreme anxiety on the pros- 
pects of irreligious persons far 
advanced in life. Tothese who 
have had similar feelings the fol- 
lowing passage will recall them, 
and impress them deeply. 


*““Were we called upon to name the 
object under the sun which excites 
the deepest commiseration in the 
heart of Christian sensibility, which 
includes in itself the most affecting 
incongruities, which contains the sum 
and substance of real human misery, 
we should not hesitate to say, AN 1R- 
RELIGIOUS OLD AGE. The mere 
debility of declining years, even the 
hopelessness of decrepitude, in the 
pious, though they excite sympathy, 
yet itis the sympathy of tenderness 
unmixed with distress. We take 


and give comfort from the cheering 
persuasion that the exhausted body 
will soon cease to clog its immortal 
companion; that the dim and failing 
eyes will soon open on a world of 
glory.—Dare we paint the reverse of 
The picture? Dare we suffer the imag- 
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ination to dwell on the opening pros- 
pects of hoary impiety? Dare we 
figure to ourselves that the weak- 
ness, the miseries, the terrors we are 
now commiserating, are. ease, are 
peace, are happiness, compared with 
the unutterable perspective?” p. 63. 


It is frequently asked, whether 
Christians may not engage in in- 
nocent amusements? Let those 
who are sincerely desirous of 
knowing their duty in this res- 
pect, examine the tendency of 
those amusements, which are 
usually called innocent, accord- 
ing to the directions given in 
the following paragraph, which 
we cannot refrain from quoting. 


**And here may we venture to ob- 
serve, that if some things which are 
apparently innocent, and do not as- 
sume an alarming aspect, or bear a 
dangerous character; things which 
the generality of decorous people af- 
firm (how truly we know not) to be 
safe for them; yet if we find that 
these things stir up in us improper 
propensities, if they awaken thoughts 
which ought not to be excited; if 
they abate our love for religious ex- 
ercises, or infringe on our time for 
performing them; if they make spir- 
itual concerns appear insipid, if they 
wind our heart a little more about the 
world; in short, if we have formerly 
found themsinjurious to our own 
souls, then let no example or persua- 
sion, no belief of their alleged inno- 
cence, no plea of their perfect safety, 
tempt us to indulge in them. It mat. 
ters little to our security what they 
are to others. Our business is with 
ourselves. Our responsibility is on 
our own heads. Others cannot know 
the side on which we are assailable. 
Let our own unbiassed judgment de- 
termine our opinion, let our own ex- 
perience decide for our own conduct. 
pp. 115, 144. 


If young Christians would at- 
tend faithfully to these admoni- 
tions, there would be fewer in- 
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stances among them of undue 
attachment to worldly pleasures, 
and many would escape from the 
temptations by which they are 
peculiarly beset. In a subse- 
quent page, we are pleased to 
find a striking statement of the 
conflict between the professions 
and practices of too many Chris- 
tians. 


**To acknowledge at the same time, 
that we find it hard to serve God as 
we ought, and vet to be systemati- 
cally indulging habits, which must na- 
turally increase the difficulty, makes 
our characters almost ridiculous, 
while it renders our duty almost im- 
practicable.” p. 124. 


Some persons allege as a rea- 
son why they are not more en- 
gaged in religion, that their na- 
tural passions are not so quick 
and ardent, as those of more 
zealous Christians. Let this 
class of persons peruse the 
following sentences, and ask 
whether there are not some 
worldly objects, towards which 
they themselves can easily ex- 
hibit most unequivocal proofs of 
warm attachment. 


‘*A person of a cold phiegmatic 
temper, who laments that he wants 
that fervor in his love of the supreme 
KReing, which is apparent in more ar- 
dent characters, may take comfort, :f 
he find the same indilflerence res- 
pectung his worldly attachments. 
But if his affections are intense to 
wards the perishable things of earth, 
while they are dead to: such as are 
spiritual, it does not prove that he is 
destitute of passions, but only that 
they are not directed to the proper 


object.” pp. 145, 146. 


We find it will be inconven- 
ient to introduce in this number 
the quotations we had intend- 
ed. We must, therefore, defer 


them, with our concluding re- 
marks, till next month. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 


XXIT. Zwo Discourses frreached 
before the University of Cam- 
bridge, on Commencement Sun- 
day, July 1,1810; and a Ser- 
mon fireached before the Society 
jor Missions to dfrica and the 
the East, at their tenth anni- 
versary, July 12, 1810: To 
which are added Christian Re- 
searches in Asia. By the Rev. 
Craubius Bucuanan, D.D. 
late Vice Provost of the Col- 
lege of Fort William in Ben- 
gal. Cambridge, (Eng.) at 
the University Press. Boston; 
Samuel T. Armstrong. 1811. 
vo. pp. 264. §1,25. 


WE seize the earliest oppor- 
tunity of introducing this inter- 
esting publication to the notice 
of our readers. The religious 
public are already so well ac- 
quainted with Dr. Buchanan, and 
so advantageously prepossessed 
in his favor, that they will ex- 
pect, from the title-page, a most 
useful and entertaining volume; 
nor will their expectations be 
disappointed. ‘Lhey may, in- 
ceed, find more to interest them, 
than they could before have imag- 
ined to be contained within so 
small a compass. 

The three Sermons occupy 
about one third of the volume. 
They are admirably appropriate 
to the occasions on which they 
were delivered. We have rare- 
ly seen a style of writing so per- 
fectly adapted to the subject, as 
is that of Dr. Buchanan to the 
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communication of that kind of 
knowledge, which he has so dili- 
sently acquired. He relates 
facts with a wonderful ease, sim- 
plicity, and dignity. He urges 
doctrines and duties upon the 
conscience, and the heart, with 
boldness, force, and solemnity. 
A strong feeling of duty is dis- 
tinctly apparent, In all that he 
says and does. When obliged 
to state facts and circumstances 
not very honorable to persons of 
whom better things might have 
been hoped, he never discovers 
the least asperity, but makes it 
manifest, that all his disclosures 
are dictated by benevolence. 
These observations apply to the 
Sermons, and the Researches. 
The two Sermons preached at 
Cambridge, are entitled, The 
Eras of Light. The text is, Gen. 
i. 3. Let there be Light. Dr. 
B. considers three distinct peri- 
ods, in which the heaven!y hight 
of the Gospel has been peculiar- 
ly diffused: First, the promulga- 
tion of the Gospel by Christ him- 
self; secondly, the era of the 
Reformation; and, thirdly, the 
present period. Each of these 
divisions, but particularly the 
last, is illustrated in a very pleas- 
ing and satisfactory manner. We 
are happy to find an opinion, 
which we have more than once 
expressed with confidence,* 
maintained and confirmed by the 
decision of so competent a judge 
as Dr. Buchanan. It is on the 
question, Whether  civiliza- 
tion must precede the Gospel? 
the negative of which facts have 
amply established. If the ques- 
lon were, whether civilization 
necessarily accompanies the Gos- 
pel? it would admit of a quick 
"See the Panoplhist for August and 
December, 1808, pp. 126, $20, 


solution in the affirmative. As 
the means of. civilization, the 
Gospel incomparably transcends 
all the plans of all the mere phi- 
losophers whoever lived. This 
being a point of great impor- 
tunce, we quote part of the pas- 
sage to which we have aliuded. 


“It has been maintained by some, 
that civilization must always prepare 
the way for Christianity. But this 
position, like many others allied to 
this subject, is completely at vari- 
ance with the fact. Civilization isa 
blessing of itself, and ought to be giv- 
en, as we have oportunity, to all na- 
tions: but it is not universally neces- 
sary that it should precede the Gos- 
pel. The fact is, that the religion of 
Christ has sometimes found more dif- 
ficulty in conflicting with a refined 
superstition, with what St. Paul cails 
**the wisdom of men,” than with the 
ignorance of barbarism. It doth not 
appear that human learning, in itself 
considered, though in many ways an 
important instrument of good to man- 
kind, predisposes the mind in any 
manner or degree to receive the 
Grace of God. There is a sense in 
which Learning, like Riches, may 
impede our spiritual progress, for 
‘‘iSnowledge puifeth up,” 1 Cer. viii, 
1; though we are ever to distinguish 
between the use and the abuse of 
learning. On this subject we ought to 
Keep in remembrance our Savior’s 
words, **fhe poor have the Gospel 
preached to them,” in which is im- 
plied, “That the poor would under- 
stand the Gospel, and receive the Gos- 
pel,” and these werds have been il- 
lustrated in every age.” p.p. 25, 26. 


That the present period is dis- 
tinguished by the diffusion of 
Evangelical Light, the preacher 
adduces the following proofs: 


‘The spiritual Religion of Christ 
hath, during the same period, pro- 
duced very considerable efiects. 

‘*1. It hath promoted a knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures (the same ef- 
fect which was produccd at the Re- 
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formation,) and hath thereby culti- 
vated, to a great extent, the princi- 
ples of the Gospel. And, on this 
foundation hath been built the prac- 
tice of many excellent virtues (some 
of them very seasonable in this age 
of revolution, ) such as, subordination, 
quiet conduct, loyalty, and content- 
ment.” 

**2. It hath promoted the instruc- 


tion of the Poor. The number of 


those among the lower classes, who 
can read the Scriptures for them- 
selves, is supposed to have been 
more than doubled, within the last 
thirty years. 

**3. It hath promoted a more gen- 
eral worship of God. The volume 
of Praise and Thanksgiving which 
rises tothe Most High from voices 
in this land, constitutes an acclama- 
tion, compared to the feeble sound at 
a period not very remote. 

**4. It hath cultivated very exten- 
sively a critical knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. A reverence for 
Hebrew learning seems again to be 
restored to the nation; for persons, 
even in secular lite, begin now to 
study the Bible in the original 
Tongues; as we Know was the case 
in a former age. 

**5. But this revival of religion has 
been productive of another good, new 
and extraordinary in its nature; not 
confined to this country, or to the 
present time; but extending to re- 
mote nations and distant ages. 

“Christianity hath again, after a 
lapse of many ages, assumed its true 
character as “the Light of the 
world.” We now behold it animat- 
ed by its original spirit, which was 
to extend its blessings “to all na- 
tions.”” The feriptures are pre- 
paring in almost every language, and 
preachers are going forth into almost 
every clime. Within the period of 
which we speak men have heard the 
Gospel “in their own tongue, where- 
im they were born,” in India, 
throughout many of its provinces; in 
different parts of Africa; in the in- 
terior of Asta; in the western paris 
of America; in New Holland; and in 
the isles of the Pacific Sea; in the 
Vest Indics, and in the northern re- 
sions of Greenland and Labrador. 
Malays, Chinese, Persians, and Ara- 


tians, begin now to hear, or read, 
in ‘their own tongues the wonder. 
ful works of God. Acts ii, il.” pp. 
3U, 31. 


After stating that the “dread 
of reproach” is to some an im- 
pediment in the way oi their “as- 
suming a decided character in 
the profession” of religion, Dr. 
Ruchanan proceeds thus: 


‘‘But there is another considera. 
tion tor those who are ordained to be 
ministers of Christ, namety, that this 
Keproach seems to be ordained as a 
necessary evidence in an evil world 
that their doctrine is true. For the 
otience of the Cross will never cease. 
‘The Apustie Paul was accused of be- 
ing ‘tbeside himseit;” but his only 
answer was this; * Whether we be 
besides ourselves, it is to God; or 
whether we be suber, it is for your 
cause,” 2 Cor. v, 13. And let this 
be your answer aiso. If the mims- 
ter of Christ give no ofience to “the 
children ot this world,” he has rea- 
son to suspect the purity eather of his 
doctrine or of his piactice. 

“On the other hand, a corrupt the- 
ology has no offence and no reproach. 
You have heard of a two-fold dark- 
Ness in the hast. Jhere is also a 
two-fold darkness inthe West. i here 
is the darkness oi intidesany, and the 
darkness of a corrupt iheology. In- 
fidelity has slain iis thousands: buta 
corrupt ‘Thevlogy has slain iis ven 
thous ids. 

‘“‘Let every Student of theology 
inquire wheiher the rebgion he pio 
fesses bear the true character. in- 
stead of shummng ihe reproach ot 
Chr.st; his anxiety ought io be, how 
he may prepare himscii for that igh 
and sacred otlice wuich he is about 
toenter. Let him examine himseit, 
whether his views correspond, in aly 
degree, with the character of the 
ministers of Christ, as recorded in 
the New Testament. ‘‘Woe is unto 

. . ; 99 
me, if I preach not the Gospel, 
1 Cor. ix, 16. Even the Old Testa. 
ment arrests the progress of the un- 
qualified and worldiy minded teach- 
er. Itis recorded that when. Dathan 
and Abiram invaded the priest's of: 
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fice, with a secular spirit, ‘‘the earth 
opened her mouth and swallowed 
them up,” inthe presence of Israel. 
This was written “for our admoni- 
tion,” that no man should attempt to 
minister in holy things antil he has 
cleansed his heart from the impuri- 
ties of life; and is able to publish the 
glad tidings of salvation with unpol- 


luted lips.” pp, 48, 49. 


The Sermon preached before 
The Society for Missions, is en- 
titled Zhe Light of the World, 
from the text, Matt. v, 14. This 
able discourse is directed to the 
consciences of Christians, as will 
be perceived from the two pro- 
positions which the preacher 
discusses. 


‘1. If you would be “The light of 
the world,” you will draw your tight 
from Christ, and send forth preach- 
ers bearing the character which He 
hath delineated. 

“<2. If vou be instruments of ‘the 
true light,” you will be zealous in 
adopting the most effectual means of 
diffusing it. And it will probably 
appear to you, that you ought to 
adopt more efficient measures for 
this purpose, than have hitherty been 
employed. For it is manifest, that 
anew erainthe Church hath arriv- 
ed; which authorizes you to use new 
means.” p. 62. 


We purposely omit several 
remarks which would be proper 
in this place, that we may have 
room to insert the close of the 
sermon. We hope it will be pe- 
rused with deep attention by all 
eur readers. 


‘Do we not hear the command of 
Christ? **Goye and teach all nations.” 
if we are sure that this is Christ who 
speaketh to us, let us not *‘confer 
with flesh and blood.” If there be 
any man who is swayed by the opin- 
ion of the multitude, he *‘is not war- 
thy” of Christ. ‘‘He that taketh not 
his cross and followeth after me, 


Vor. IV. New Series. 


saith our Lord, is not worthy of me; 
and he that loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me.” 
No man can follow Christ in the 
sense here intended, who cannot fol- 
low the example of Enoch and Noah 
and believe God and not man. Let 
us therefore press forward in faith, 
and “serve God in our generation,” 
coutented todo a little, where much 
cannot be done. Some of the disci- 
ples of our Lord whom he addressed 
as “the Light of the World,” left 
the world very shortly afterwards:* 
but, like John the Baptist, whose race 
was also short, they shone as **burn 
ing lights” during the appointed sea- 
son. So let us shine. 

‘Yet a little while and “the Son of 
Man shall come in his glory, and all 
the holy angels with him; and before 
him shall be gathered all nations.” 
Then shall the adversaries of the 
truth be abashed and confounded, 
when they shall hear him say to “the 
Redeemed out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation,” 
(some of whom they had said could 
never believe in Christ) COME YE 
BLESSED! Then shall they strike 
their breasts and say, ‘Destroyers of 
ourown souls! we could not believe 
the word of God. But our doom ig 
just. We believed Satan and pro- 
moted his designs, and labored for 
his glory; and we opposed the work 
of God, and obstructed the Gospel of 
Christ, and ruined the souls of men. 
Our condemnation is just; and now 
we must hear the terrible sentence, 
‘‘Depart ye cursed into everlasting 
fire prepared for the Devil and his 
angels,” ’ Matt. xxv, 41. 

‘*My Brethren, ‘‘Heaven and Earth 
shall pass away;but the words of Christ 
shall not pass away,” Matt. xxv, 35. 

**Let us then, with true affection for 
the souls of our brethren, earnestly 
supplicate a merciful God who willeth 
not the death of a sinner, that he 
would send forth his Light and Truth 
to convert their hearts and enlighten 
their understandings, in this their day 
of life and hope; that so they may 
unite with his people, in endeavoring 
to do his will on earth, as it is in 
heayen; teaching all nations to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever Christ 

*Stephen and James. 
23 
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bath commandedus,”’ Matt. xxviii, 20. 

**Andnow, with one voice, and with 
true faith, let us ascribe to God the 
Faruer who loved us before the 
worid was: and to Gotl the Son who 
redeemed us by his blood; and to 
God the Hoty Guost, who hath 
sanctified us and ‘‘made us meet to 
be partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light.” all blessing and hon- 
or, and glory,and power, for ever and 
ever. Amen,” pp. 84, 85. 


The extracts which we have 
made are fair specimens of the 
author’s style, and manner of 
discussing subjects, and will be 
a sufficient recommendation of 


the Sermons. What we have to 
say upon the Researches must be 
deferred for the present. We 
cannot. however, leave our read- 
ers, without saying, that every 
Christian in this country ought 
to read the volume before us. 
Those who buy it will expend a 
trifle to great advantage; and 
those who are not able to afford 
so small an expense, will doubt- 
less be able to find’ some triend 
who will lend them the book. 
The profits of this edition are de- 
voted to Missionary purposes. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Pursuant to the Constitution of 
the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, the follow- 
ing members of that Board convened 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, Sept. 
18, *811; viz. 

The Hon. Joun TREADWELL, Esq. 
Rev. SAMUEL SPRING, D. D. 
Gen.JEpIvIAH HuNTINGTON, 
Rev. Joseru Lyman, D. D. 
Rev. JeEprp1aH Morsée, D. D. 
Rev. SamueL Worcester, & 
Rev. Carvin CHAPIN, 

The meeting was opened with 
prayer by the Vice President, 

Certificates of appointment for the 
ensuing year were exhibited. 

Minutes of the last session were 
read. 

The Hon. Joun TrEADWELL, 
was elected President of the Board; 
The Rev. Dr. Sprinc, Vice Presi- 

dent; 

WitviaM Barter, 

Esq. 

Rev. Dr. Sprainc,& + 

Rev. SAMUEL Wor- | 

CES'ER, 

Rev. Cauvin Cuapin, Recording 

Secretary; 

Rev SaMvEL WorcesTEr, Corres- 

ponding Secretary. 


Prudential 
Committee. 


JereEM1aH Evarts, Esq. Treasu- 
rer, and 
Mr. JosHua Goopate, Auditor. 


The Rev. Dr. Morse, the Rev. Dr. 
Lyman, and Gen. Huntington, were 
appointed a committee to consider 
whether any, and, if any, what, alter- 
ations of the Cunstitution may be ex- 
pedient. 

The Prudential Committee pre- 
sented their report, which is as fol- 
lows: 


The Prudential Committee of this 
Board beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing Report. 

AGREEABLY to the direction of the 

Board, the doings of their meeting 

at Farmington, together with their 

address to the public and the form of 
subscription for promoting the object 
of their institution, were printed 
without delay, and extensively cir- 
culated. Though a disposition favor- 
able to the great object was very soon 
discovered on the part of charitable 
individuals, yet the Committee per- 
ceived, that considerable time must 
elapse, before they could be in pos- 
session of funds adequate to the sup- 
port of a mission upon a promising 
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scale, in any part of the heathen 
world. Four young brethren, how- 
every viz. Messrs. Adoniram Judson, 
jun. Samuel Nott, jun. Samuel New- 
ell, and Gordon Hall, held them- 
selves in readiness for the service, 
and only waited to be sent-where 
Providence should direct. Under 
these circumstances, that as little 
time as possible might be lost, and 
with a view to the missionary inter- 


est at large, the Committee after™ 


consultation on the subject, judged it 
advisable to send one of the four 
brethren to England to confer with 
the Directors of the London Mission- 
ary Society. Mr. Judson was de- 
signated for this purpose, but as a 
precautionary and preparatory mea- 
sure it was thought proper, that the 
four missionary brethren should all be 
examined by the Committee relative 
to their qualifications for the service, 
to which they held themselves devot- 
ed. Accordingly they attended ases- 
sion of the Committee, and were ex- 
amined and approved. Inthe mean 
time arrangements were made for 
Mr Judson’s special mission to Eng- 
land; and he was fitted away with all 
convenient despatch. The precise 
views of the Committee, in this mea- 
sure, will more distinctly be seen by 
the letter of instructions which was 
given to Mr. Judson, and which in 
this place the Committee beg leave 
to submit, 


Mr. Adoniram Fudson, 


As you and your brethren, Samuel 
Newell, Samuel Nott, and Gordon 
Hall, have professed to hold your- 
selves sacredly devoted to the service 
of Christ, in some part or parts of the 
heathen world, as in Divine Provi- 
dence a door may be opened to 
you, and as, with reference to this 
important object, you have chosen to 
place yourselves under the superin- 
tendence and direction of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions; the Prudential 
Committee of the said Board, after 
obtaining satisfaction in regard to 
your qualifications severally for the 
contemplated service, and seriously 
consulting on the subject at large, 
have judged it advisable to have a full 


and distinct understanding with the 
Directors of the London Missionary 
Society, in relation to the general ob- 
ject. For this purpose they have de- 
termined on sending you, dear Sir, 
to England, under the following in- 
structions. 

Agreeably to arrangements made, 
you will sail for &ngland in the ship 
Packet, and on your arrival at her 
port of destination, you will proceed, 
AS soon as convenient, to London, and 
deliver your letter of introduction. to 
the Rev. George Burder, Secretary 
of the London Missionary Society. 
Mr. Burder, we doubt not, will ree 
ceive you with Christian courtesy, 
and from him, and his brethren of the 
Board of Directors, you will receive 
such notices as will enable you to ac- 
complish in the best manner the de- 
sign now in view. A principal ob- 
ject of your attention will be to ascer- 


tain, as distinctly as possible, wheth- 


er any and what arrangements can be 
made for a concert uf measures in re- 
jation to Missions, between the A- 
merican Board of Commissioners and 
the London Missionary Society. Pare 
ticularly, whether, if circumstances 
should render it desirable, you and 
your brethren can be supported in 
Missionary service for any time, by 
the London funds, without commit- 
ting yourselves wholly and finally to 
the direction of the London Society. 
Or whether it may be in any case 
consistent for the mission to be sup- 
ported partly by them, and partly by 
us. Andifso, under whose direction 
it must be held. On these points you 
will possess yourself of the views of 
the Directors of the London Society, 
and receive their propositions for our 
consideration. You will aiso, during 
your stay in England, avail yourself 
of your opportunities and advantages 
for obtaining ample and correct in- 
formation, relating to missionary 
fields, the requisite preparations for 
missionary services, the most eligible 
methods of executing missions, and 
generally, to whatever may be con- 
ducive to the missionary interest; 
and the most important parts of such 
information as you may obtain, you 
will commit to writing, for the use 
of the American Board. : 
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As itis not expected that you will 
be at your own charge in this en- 
gagement, you will keep a full ac- 
count of your expenditures, for ad- 
Justment on your return. 

We commend you, dear brother, to 
the Providence and the grace of God, 
with fervent prayers for your safety, 
your success, and your happiness, 
Inbehalfof the Prudential Committee 
ofthe American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, 

Yours, dear brother, with great 
affection, 

SAMUEL WORCESTER. 


_ These instructions were accompa- 
nied by an official letter from the Cor- 
responding Secretary to the Secreta- 
ry of the London Missionary Society, 
which, for the further satisfaction of 
the Board, it may be proper in this 
connexion to exhnbit. 


Salen, Fan. 3, 1811. 

REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

Inclosed with this you will receive 
a printed paper, in which you will 
see in general what has recently been 
done in this country in relation to for- 
eign missions. Four young gentle- 
men, Messrs. Adoniram Judson, jun. 
Samuel Newell, and Samuel Nott, 
whose names you will find in the pa- 
per referred to, and Mr. Gordon 
Hall, have offered themselves as can- 
didates for missions to the heathen, 
under a solemn profession that they 
have devoted themselves to God for 
this arduous service, wherever in his 
Providence he may see fit to employ 
them. These beloved brethren have 
ali passed through a course of colle- 
gial education and received a collegial 
degree. Since leaving the universi- 
ties they have completed a course of 
studies at the Theological Institution 
in this vicinity, where they have ac- 
quitted themselves to the high satis- 
faction to theirinstructorsand friends. 
According to our established order, 
they have been regularly licensed for 
the Christian ministry; and foracon- 
siderable time they have all preached 
mm our churches to good acceptance. 
Their moral and Christian reputation 
is good, and their talents and attain- 
ments are respectable. Before the 
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Prudential Committee of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions they have passed an 
examination in form, relative to their 
religious sentiments, their religious 
feelings, and their views in offering 
themselves for the missionary ser- 
vice: and their answers and declar- 
ations throughout were highly satis- 
factory. They profess their full be- 
lief in the articles of faith which are 
established in the Theologtcal Insti- 
tution, a copy of which you will re- 
ceive; andthe Prudential Committee 
have great confidence that they have 
received the truth in love; that they 
are persons of sincere and ardent 
piety; that they have offered them. 
selves for the missionary service from 
the best motives; and, ina word, that 
they have qualifications for distin- 
guished usefulness. The manner 
in which these young men have come 
forward, together with a similar dis- 
position manifested by several others, 
has made, extensively, a deep im- 
pression, and excited a lively inter- 
est. It is gratefully hailed as an in- 
dication that the Lord is about to do 
something by his friends in this coun- 
try, in furtherance of the great design 
in which their brethren in England 
have been so nobly and so exemplari- 
ly engaged. 

On our own continent, indeed, 
there are many millions of men “sit- 
ting in darkness and in the region and 
shadow of death,” and our brethren 
in England may wonder that, while 
such is the fact, we should turn our 
views to any other part of the world. 
But the attempts which have been 
made to evangelize the aboriginal 
tribes of the North American wilder- 
ness, have been attended with so ma- 
ny discouragements, and South A- 
merica is yet in so unpromising a 
state, that the opinion very generally 
prevaient is, that for the Pagans on 
this continent but little can immedi- 
ately be done. Hence, though the 
hope is entertained, that the time is 
coming when the benevolent exer- 
tions of the Redeemer’s friends here, 
for spreading the knowledge ot his 
name, may be successfully employed 
nearer home; yet at present the East- 
ern world is thought to ofler a more 
promising field. 
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As yet however we have no ade- 
quate funds established, for the sup- 
port of distant and expensive mis- 
sions. What may be done in the 
course of ashort time we Know not. 
It is the desire and the prayer of ma- 
ny, that American missionaries may 
have American support; and we are 
not without hope that He, to whom 
the siiver and the gold belong, wuiil 
open the hearts of the rich among us 
for this interesting purpose. Should 
this hope be realized, and missionary 
funds to any considerable amount be 
raised, they will probably be placed 
under such an arrangement as to be 
employed either in the East or on our 
own continent, as Divine Providence 
may direct. 

Under existing circumstances, the 
American Board are desirous to open 
a communication with the London 
Missionary Society, whose hnowl- 
edge of missionary concerns is am- 
ple, and the praise of whose liberality 
and persevering exertions is in all 
parts of the world. For this purpose 
Mr. Judson, one of the missionary 
brethren, of whom you have already 
some knowledge, and who has been 
favored with a letter from you, has 
been appointed to goto London. To 
your courtesy and Christian attention 
he is most affectionately and respect- 
fully recommended; and for the par- 
ticular objects for which he is sent, 
I beg leave to refer you to his letter 
of instructions. 

Besides the official testimonial con- 
tained in this letter, Mr. Judson will 
carry with him others, and particu- 
larly one from the Faculty of the The- 
ological Institution at Andover; an 
Institution which, though young, is 
fast rising in importance, and in 
which, both on account of the prin- 
ciples on which it is founded, and the 
ability and piety with which it is 
conducted, great confidence is repo- 
sed. Should these testimonials be 
satisfactory, and should it im the event 
be thought best that our young breth- 
ren should be resigned to the patron- 
age and direction of your society, 
your venerable and highly respected 
Boardof Directors will judge, wheth- 
er, after the course of studies through 
which they have passed, it will be 


expedient for them to spend any time 
at your school at Gosport, and wheth- 
er, for any purpose, it will be necessa- 
ry for the other three to go to Eng- 
land, before they shall be actually en- 


gaged in your service. 


It may not be improper to state, 
that some of the young men propose 
to take wives with them to the mis- 
sionary field. Ifthis meet the appro- 
bation of your Board, as we are not 
unapprized of the laudable care which 
you take in regard to the character 
not only of your missionaries them- 
selves, but also of their wives, we 
shall certainly consider it important 
that similar care be taken here. 

With great personal consideration, 
and in behalf of the American Buard 
of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, I tenderto you, dear Sir, and 
through you to your brethren of the 
Board of Directors the mosi affection- 
ate and respectful salutations. 

SAMUEL WorCESTER, Cor. Sec’y. 
Rev. George Burder, Secretary of 

the London Miss. Society. 


Agreeably to his instructions Mr. 
Judson sailed in the ship Packet of 
Boston, about the first of January. On 
her passage out, the Packet was cap- 
tured by a French privateer. Mr, 
Judson was taken out and carried 
first to Passage in Spain, and thence 
to Bayonne in France, where he was 
cast into close prison, By the favor 
of Providence, however, he soon ob - 
tained a release from his confinement; 
but it was so long before he could ob- 
tain permission to depart from France 
for England, that he did not arrive 
in London until May, just in season 
to be present at the annual meeting 
of the London Missionary Society. 
He staid in England about six wecks, 
had repeated conferences with the 
Directors and the Secretary of the 
London Society, and returned to this 
country in August. His reception 
by the Directors, and the result of 
conferences with them. will appear 
in part by the official letter which he 
brought with him from their Secre- 
tary to the corresponding Secretary 
of this Board, which it may be pro- 
per to introduce in this place. - 
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London, Fune 11, 18il. 
To the Rew. Mr. Worcester. 
REV. AND DEAR SIR, 


Wir peculiar pleasure I received 
your letter of Jan. 3d by the hands of our 
worthy young triend, Mr. Judson. who® 


happily obtained his liberty just time 
enough to be present at our annual 
yueeting. 

I rejoice greatly, with my brethren in 
the Direction of the Missionary Society, 
in the disposition which has been mani- 
fested by Messrs. Judson, Newel, Nott, 
and Hail, towards the poor heathen in 
the East. We hail it as a token for good, 
that the Lord has merey in store for my- 
riads, when he thus inclines voung men 
of talents, piety, and education, to conse- 
crate themselves to the service of Christ 
umong Pagan nations; and the Directors, 
feeling the most perfect satisfaction with 
the fuil and decided testimonies given by 
you, Sir, your colleagues, and other re- 
verend gentlemen, to the character of the 
young men, have most cordially received 
ihem as Missionaries, and they unite with 
them in wishing that they may proceed 
with all convenient despatch, trom your 
shores to those of India. 

By the official letter of instructions 
which 1 hope will be ready for Mr Jud- 
son before his departure (which we la- 
ment is so hasty) you will perceive that 
the Directors wish they may proceed to 
Calcutta (or rather to Madras, if possi- 
ble.) and from thence to Vizagapatam, 
which we consider as our Head-Quarters; 
and there to abide for a time, as various 
advantages, we think, will acerue fiom 
eonversauion with those who have been 
cometime there. We have thought ita 
matter of too great importance hastily to 
he decided upon, in what particular place 
they shall ixbor, and after all that we are 
now able to say on the subject, we must 
atiow some latitude to the brethren, to 
determine, upon the most deliberate con- 
suitation, what stations may probably be 
found the best and most promising. 

We have long had in view the great 
city and populous neighborhood of Su- 
vat; but have been repeatedly disappoint- 
ed in our attempts to send missionaries 
thither. Mr. Spratt, one of our mission- 
aries lately gone from America, has been 
thought eligible for that station; but he 
must not goalone, 

We have also had in view, for some 
years, Prince of Wales’s Island* (or Pe- 


*Prince or WALESS ISLAND is 
thus described in Dr. Morse’s Gazetteer, 
an the authority of Sir Home Popham It 
lies in the Straits of Malacca. The Pro- 
jojetors of the Bast India stock have 


nang) which has lately become a place of 
great consequence, and promises to be 
the key of Asia, especially of the vast 
cvuntries of the Malays, the importance 
of which has appeared to us, since our 
acceptance of your young friends, in a 
stronger light than ever, in consequence 
of what Dr. Buchanan has just published 
on that subject. 

Rut we must intreat, that the young 
men be advised by you, as well as by us, 
not to think of going ali together to any 
one station, in the first instance. We are 
too well aware ot the jealousy entertain- 
ed against missions by many gentlemen 
both in India and in Britain, to venture 
on a step which might excite unnecessary 
alarm. Such is the good sense of the 
young men and such their regard to the 
ultimate success of their endeavors, that 
we confident.y hope they will be satistied 
in Observing the apostolic paitern; and 
proceed to their wrk, two aud two. 

The young men have expressed their 
inclination to enter into the married state 
before their departure. On some ac- 
counts this is certainly desirable; but 
where new stations are attempted, we 
have always been of opinion that it is saf- 
est and best for a missionary to go alone; 
This, however, would not be insisted 
upou in the present case, as they are go- 
ing toa civilized count: y, wherc they will 
enjoy the protection of a regular govern- 
ment. ; 

But it is of immense importance that 
the females chosen for their companions, 
should be truly pious persons, of tried in- 
tegrity and unblemished character; pra- 
dent, domestic, humble; not looking for 
great things in this worid; such as will be 
willing to deny themselves, and to take 
up their cross and fol.ow the lowly and 
diligent Son of t-od: it is also proper, 
that they should be persons who have 
manifested some zeal for God, in their 
attention to the education of poor chil- 
dren, visiting the sick, or in some other 
way; for without some ardent love to 
Christ and religion, we cannot expect 


agreed, in consequence of the recommen- 
dation, of Sir Home Popham, to make 
this island the seat of a marine establish- 
ment. This island offers great advan- 
tages asa military station; also for the 
building of vessels, and possesses great 
commercial capubilities, and will proba- 
bly at some future day, become the deposi- 
tory of all the merchandise of China, and 
of India beyond the Ganges, This island 


' has the advantages over every other in 


India, of climate, of approach for ship- 


ping, of watering, of safety of harbor 


(capable of containing the whole British 
navy) and of luxuriancy of supplies. 
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that they will prove helpers to Missiona- 
ries, but miserable hindrances. 

Now, my dear Sir, on you and the 
other geatlemen of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, or others who may be thought 
adequate, the Directors must and do rely 
with confidence, that the greatest care 
and caution may be observed, and that, if 
anv doubts arise, a reasonable time be al- 
lowed more fully to develope the charac- 
ter, even though the unioa should be for 
atime deferred, and the young woman 
afterwards go out to join her intended 
partner. But such, Sir, appears to have 
heen the prudence and care with which 
your committee have proceeded with re- 
gard to the missionaries, that we feel con- 
fident equai care will be employed res- 
pecting their partners. 

So many are the objects of our atten- 
tion, that we are obliged to pay a sacred 
and constant regard to economy, in order 
that we may support missions already es- 
tablished, and if possible commence many 
more Already our expenditure is about 
7,000. annually, and it is likely that this 
year we shall expend 10.C00/. Whether 
the liberality of the British public will 
keep pace with our exertions, we Know 
not. We hope it will. We cannot, 
therefore, but wish that prudent and 
zealous endeavors nay be made in Amer- 
ica for the support of Foreign missions, 
and we entertain so favorable an opinion 
of our good friends in the United States, 
that we cannot suppose they will permit 
the London Society to serve alone; and 
we stand fully prepaved to hear of gen- 
eral and liberal contributions, as soon as 
it is known in the American churehes, 
that four of their brethren, *‘flesh of their 
fiesh and bone of their bone,” and ani- 
mated with their own spirit of indepen- 
dence, are engaged ip this service. We 
hope the rengaue publie will come for- 
ward, and so fill your funds, that not four 
only, but forty may go forth with apos- 
tolic zeal—_-with the zeal of Eliot, May- 
hew, Brainerd, (names dear to us as to 
you) and spread abroad in many places, 
the sweet savor of the name of Jesus—- 
ours and yours. 

Indeed we have just heard that a pious 
lady, One of the first promoters of For- 
eigu Missions among you, has bequeathed 
a noble sum for this purpose. Eve this, 
I doubt not, the example has been follow- 
ed by others, and a foundation laid for the 
lost generous exertions, 

However, should the Commissioners 
not find it convenient at present to un- 
dertake the support of the four brethren, 
the Directors will agree to allow them the 
Same annual salaries as are given to their 
Missionaries; viz, 1002. a year to a single, 
aud 150/. a year toa married missionary; 


that is, until they are able, by some 
means, not incompatible with their mis- 
sionary engagements, to procure their 
own support; which we consider to be 
the bounden duty of every missionary to 
attempt, as soon as possible; and without 
which missions can never be very widely 
extended. 


We shall be happy, dear Sir, to hear | 


from you as fully, and as frequently, as 
possible. 

Be pleased to present the cordial re- 
spects of the Directors, to all the minis- 
ters and gentlemen of the Board, or who 
are Otherwise engaged in this good and 
great work. 

l am, Sir, with sincere esteem, your 
affectionate brother and fellow laborer. 


Geo: BurveEr, Secretary. 


The Board will perceive, that 
though the London Directors gave 
the most favorable reception to our 
messenger, and shewed the most 
Christian zeal towards the general 
object; yet in this letter of the Rev. 
Mr. Burder, nothing is said in direct 
reference to the points on which Mr. 
Judson was instructed to confer with 
the Directors, relating to a co-oper- 
ution in the support and conduct of 
missions. Though the Committee 
have not received any written com- 
munication from Mr. Judson, yet they 
have learned from him in general, 
that the London Directors are of 
opinion, that a jomt conduct of mis- 
sions will not be practicable; and 
that although they are ready to re- 
ceive our young brethren under their 
patronage, and would gladly have aid 
trom us in respect to their support, 
yet they do not think it Consistent 
io admit this Board to a participation 
with them in the direction of the 
mission. The Prudential Committee 
have always perceived, that a co-oper- 
ation between the London Society 
and this Board in the conduct of a 
mission fiust be attended with diffi- 
culty. They thought it possible, 
however, that the Directors of the 
London Society, with their more per- 
fect acquaintance with missionary 
concerns, might point out some way 
in which a cc-operation might be 
practicable and useful; and if not, 
yet a hope was entertained, that it 
might be consistent with the views 
said means ot the Directors to afford 
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some pecuniary aid to a mission to be 
directed by this Board, until adequate 
funds could be raised in this country. 
It now appears, that nothing of this 
kind is to be expected; the plans of 
the London Board are so extensive 
as to require all the funds at their 
command; and ifany concert of meas- 
ures be had with them, it must be in 
the way of our giving pecuniary aid 
to missions under their direction, 
rather than that of receiving aid from 
them to missions under our own di- 
rection. 

On the whole then, it now rests 
with this Board to determine, wheth- 
er it will be expedient t@ resign the 
four missionary brethren, or any of 
them, tothe London Directors; and 
in that case what aid, if any, it will 
be proper to give towards fitting 
them out for the mission and support- 
ing them in it; or whether it will be 
better to retain the young gentlemen 
under the direction of this Board, 
and trust, under Providence, in the 
liberality of the Christian public in 
this country for the means of support- 
ing them. It is the opinion of the 
Committee, which they beg leave 
respectfully to submit, that the latter 
is to be preferred. The grounds on 
which this opinion rests are briefly 
the following. By raising up young 
men among us endowed with the 
spirit and qualifications for missions, 
Divine Providence seems <listinctly 
to call onthe Christian public in this 
country for the requisite means of 
their support, and upon this Board to 
apply the,means and direct the mis- 
sionafy labors. From this view of 
the subject, and from what has al- 
veady come to our knowledge of the 
disposition of individuals towards the 
object, the Committee feel a confi- 
dence that He, to whom the silver 
and the gold belong, will epen the 
hands of the rich and Hberal among 
us, so as shortly to provide the 
means for supporting a foreign mis- 
sion upon a promising scale. Though 
at present the Eastern world appears 
to hold out the most favorable pros. 
pects for missionary efforts; yetthe 
Committee presume, that tiis Board 
will not lose sight of the heathen 
tribes on tis continent, but will 


make it an object in their arrange- 
ments to be in readiness to meet the 
opening’s of Providence for imparting 
the knowledge of the Gospel to them. 
And, finally, it is believed by the 
Committee, that if the missionary 
brethren are retained under tie di- 
rection of this Board, a greater inter- 
est willbe exci‘ed in the American 
public, greater liberality for the sup- 
port of missions will be displayed, and 
greater exertions fur the missionary 
cause will be made, and, on the 
whole, more will be done for the 
spread of the Gospel and the promo. 
tion of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
Tne Committee have expressed a 
confidence that adequate missionary 
funds may be raised in this country; 
not in ‘ced because funds to any con- 
siderable amount have been actually 
realized. But the Committee feel 
themselves bound thankfully to ex- 
press that for the time, which has 
intervened sinee the institution of 
this Board, they think the encour- 
agement good. It is known to this 
Board, that a bequest to the amount 
of thirty thousand dollars for the for- 
eign missionary use was left by the 
late Mrs. Norris of Salem, That be- 
quest indeed is at present under liti- 
gation. In addition to this, several 
smaller donations have been made to 
the amount of about fourteen hundred 
dollars, making the whole amount of 
the funds already given to this Board 
about thirty one thousand anc ‘our 
hundred dollars. This, given in the 
short space of a few months after the 
Board became known to the public, 
presents itself to the Committee in 
the light of a providential intimation, 
that a reasonable reliance may be 
placed on American funds for the 
support of American missionaries. 
The London Missionary Society have 
for some years past expended about 
£,7,000 sterling, annuaily, in the sup- 
port of foreign missions; and this 
year it is expected that they will ex- 
pend £10,000. Shall the four A- 
mericai missionaries then be cast up- 
on the London funds? Is not the 
American public as well able to sup- 
ply £600 annually, the sum estima- 
ted to be sufficient for the support of 
four missionaries, as the British pub- 
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lic is to supply £10,000? Would it 
not indeed be areproach to our char- 
acter as a Christian nation, as well 
as shew an ungrateful distrust of 
Providence, should we resign our 
missionaries to the London society, 
under an apprehension that we could 
not support them? 

If, however, it should be deter- 
mined to retain the missionary breth- 
ren with a view to employ them ina 
mission to be supported and directed 
by this Board, it readily occurs, that 
exertions must be made upon an ex- 
tensive scale, and with zeal and per- 
severance, for raising the requisite 
finds. In conformity with the views 
of the Board at their former meeting, 
the Committee are still of opinion 
that the best way to raise the funds 
wiil be by application to individuals, 
especially to the rich, but not to the 
neglect of the less wealthy, in all 
paris of the country, And it is re- 
spectiully submitted whether some 
measures may not be taken by the 
Board to engage the clergy and other 
influential characters, extensively, to 
attend zealously to this subject. 

The Committee have made it an 
object of uneir attention and inqutry, 
to obtain information with respect to 
the best stations for miissionary es- 
tublishments. The Eastern world, 
especiaily Hindoostan, the Malayan 
Archipelago, and the Birman empire, 
presets most extensive ficlds for 
missionary labors; fields which ap- 
pear to be fast whitening for the har- 
vest. All those vast regions are full 
of people sitting in darkness and in the 
region and shadow of death, and by ex- 
periments already made it has been 
abundantly evinced that it is by no 
means a vain thing to attempt to 
spread the Gospel of salvation among 
them. But the most favorable sta- 
tion for an American mission in the 
East would probably be in some part 
of the Birman empire. The popula- 
uon of that empire is great and some- 
what advanced in civilization; the 
character and manners of the people 
are perhaps as favorable to the recep- 
tion of the Gospel as will be found in 
any part of the heathen world; and 
what deserves particular considera- 
tion, they are not within the limits of 
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the British empire, and therefore not 
so much within the proper province 
of the British missionary Societies. 

On our own continent; it is well 
known to the Board, there ate many 
tribes of menin Pagan darkness, Not- 
withstanding the discouragements 
which have hitherto attended the ef- 
forts which have been made to evan. 
gelize the American Indians, there 
are many reasons which forcibly press 
upon an American Missionary Board 
a very tender and serious attention to 
this portion of the Pagan world. 

On the whole, therefore, the Com- 
mittee beg leave to submit, whether 
it would nof*be best for this Board to 
fix upon some place in the Birman 
empire for a Missionary station in the 
East, and upon some place within 
the territories of the Indians of this 
continent, for a missionary station in 
the West; and direct their attention 
to these two points with a view to 
follow the intimations of Providence 
in regard to them, respectively, and 
to establish missions in them as soon, 
and upon as extensive a scale, as their 
means will admit. 

‘The mission of Mr. Judson to Eng- 
land was attended with expense; to 
what amount exactly the Committee 
are not able to state, as the want ofa 
treasurer, and the shortness of the 
time since Mr, Judson’s return, have 
rendered it impracticable to complete 
a seasonable adjustment of his ac- 
counts. 

In the close of this report, the 
Committee would devoutly congratu- 
late the Board on the evident smiles 
of Providence upon the design of this 
infant institution. The cause is 
God’s and it must succeed. The ob- 
ject is the salvation of men; the 
furtherance of the great purpose for 
which the Redeemer came down 
from heaven and died, the extension 
of his kingdom and the advancement 
of his glory. In this cause therefore 
we have every Christian inducement 
to be steadfast and immovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, for 
as much as we know, that our labo; 
will not be in vain inthe Lord. 

SAMUEL SPRING, 
SAMUEL WORCESTER, 
Prudential Committee. 
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Voted, That this Board will retain, 
under their care, the young gentle- 
men, who last year, **devoted them- 
selves to the service ef God for life, 
uS Missionaries in foreign parts.” 

The Committee appointed to con- 
sider the expediency of amending the 
constitution, reported the following 
article to be added to the constitu- 
tion, a year hence, if the Board shall 
then judge it best, 

The Treasurer shall give bonds to 
the Board in such sum as the Pru- 
dential Committee shall judge suffi. 
cient; and shall receive such compen. 
sation for his services as the Board 
shall determine. 

Voted, To accept the report of the 
Prudential Committee. 

The Rev. Dr. Morse, the Rev. Mr. 
Worcester, and the Treasurer, were 
appointed a committee to prepare ex- 
tracts from the doings of this session 
for publication in the Panoplist, the 
Connecticut and Evangelical Maya- 
zine, and other periodical pub lica- 
tions, as they shail judge expedient. 

The same committee were also ap- 
pointed to prepare and publish 1500 
copies of an address, and form of sab- 
scription, relative to the procurement 
of funds for the purposes of the 
Board. 

Voted, That the Prudential Com. 
mittee draw up a report proper for 
the Board to make to the General As- 
sociation of Massachusetts Proper 
and of Connecticut, and present the 
same to the consideration of the 

soard, at their meeting in 1812. 

Adjourned, to meet at seven 

o'clock to morrow morning, 
Tiursday, Sept. 19. 

Met according to adjournment. 

Voted, That this Board will pay par- 
ticular attention to the condition of 
the Caghnawaga tribe of Indians in 
Canada,and establish, as soon as prac- 
ticable, a mission among them: and 
10 forward this design, that one hun- 
dred dollars be appropriated to aid 
tlie education of Eleazer Williams, a 
native of that tribe, and his prepar- 
ation to enter onthat mission; and 
that this hundred dollars be paid in 
the- present year, and be committed 
tothe management of the Rey. Dr. 
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Lyman, and the Rev. Richard §. 
Storrs. 
Voted, That twenty-five cents a 


mile, reckoning the distance one way 
only, be allowed to each Commission- 
er to defray the expenses of travel, 
in attending the sessions of the 
Board. 

Voted, That the next annual meet- 
ing of this Board shall be holden at 
Harttord. 

Voted, That every special meeting 
of the Board shali be holden at the 
place of the annual meeting next pre- 
ceding the said special! meeting. 

Voted, That the Prudential Com- 
mittee take bonds of the Treasurer to 
the amourt of Ten Thousand Dol- 
lars, for the faithful discharge of the 
duties of his office. 

Voted, That this Board do not ad- 
vise Messrs. Adoniram Judson, jun. 
and Samuel Nott, jun. to place them. 
selves at present, under the direction 
of the Londen Missionary Society, 
but to wait the further intimation of 
Providence relative to our means of 
furnishing them with the requisite 
support in the proposed Foreign 
Mission. 

Messrs. Adoniram Judson, jun. 
Samuel Nott, jun. Samuel Newel, 
and Gordon Hall, were appointed 
Missionaries, to labor under the di- 
rection of this Board in Asia, either 
in the Birman Empire, or in Surat, 
or in Prince of Wales Island or else’ 
where, as in the view of the Pruden’ 
tial Committee, Providence shall open 
the most favorable door. 

Voted, That each of the married 
missionaries receive an annual salary 
of six hundred and sixty-six dollars 
and sixty-seven cents; and that each 
unmarried missionary’s annual salary 
be four hundred and forty. four dollars 
and torty-five cents; each salary to 
commence on the arrival of the mis- 
sionary in the field of his labors. 

Voted, That an outfit of six hun- 


dred and sixty-six dollars and sixty 
seven cents be allowed to each mar- 
ried missionary, and to each unmar r- 
ed missionary an outfit of four hundred 
and forty-four dolls. and forty-five cts. 

Voted, To appropriate a sum, not 
exceeding three hundred dollars, te 
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purchase books for the use of the 
missionaries. 

Voted, That the missionaries pre- 
sent be allowed the same sum per 
mile, as the Commissioners for their 
expenses in attending the present 
session; together with their neces- 
sary expenses during the session, 

Whereas Messrss.James Richards, 
jun, and Edward Warren, students 
in the Theological Semin: iry, have 
expressed a disposition to engage 
personally in preaching the Gospel to 
the heathen, and present themselves 
to this Board, and solicit their ad- 
vice, direction, and patronage; 

Voted, That this Board cordially 
appreve the disposition manifested 
by the two young gentlemen, and 
cheerfully comply with their solicita- 
tions, and do take them under our 
direction and patronage, on the fol- 
lowing conditions, viz 

1 That the y complete their Theo- 
logical course at the seminary, agree- 

ably to the statutes 

2. That they be permitted to at- 
tend a course of Medical Lectures at 
Dartmouth College, with the consent 
of the Faculty of the Theological 
Seminary. 

The report of the Prudential Com- 
mittee prepared to be submitted to 
the General Association of Massa- 
chusetts Proper, and to the General 
Association of Connecticut was read, 


accepted, and ordered to be submit> : 


ied te those General Associations, 
resp ctively, at their next sessions, 
by the Recording Secretary. 

Voted, That this Board ‘submit to 
the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, 
the expediency of forming an institu- 
tion similar to this; between which 
and us there may be such a co-oper- 
ation as shall promote the great ob- 
jectof missions among unevangelized 
nations; and that the Corresponding 
Secretary be requested to transmit a 
copy of this vote tothe General As- 
sembly. 

The meeting was- closed with 
prayer by the Rey. Dr. Morse. 


DONATIONS TO FOREIGN MISSIONS: 


In the foregoing report the sum of 
fourteen hundred dollars is mentioned 


a 


as having been given to be expended 
in Foreign Missions. The particulars 
of this sum are as follows: 


Money collected in Had. 

ley, received by the hands 

of the Rey. Dr. Lyman SB 47,98 
From individuals in the 

Society of West Brook, 

(Conn.) received by the 

Rev. Mr, Chapin 8,00 
Donation from a friend 

to Foreign Missions, re- 

ceived by Mr. Chapin 410,20 
Wonation from William 

Woodbridge, Stonington, 

(Conn.) by the hands of 


Gen. Huntington 10,00 
From two young ladies, 

New London 4,00 
From the Rev. Doctor : 

Woolworth, Long Island , 15,00 
From a friend to mis- 

sions, New London 50,00 
From another friend to 

missions, New London 250,00 
From a friend to is- » 

sions, Norwich 50,00 
From sund: "y persons une 

known i: (72 


From individuals, by the 
hands of the Rev’d. Mr. 


Huntington of Boston 212,00 

From Dea. Samuel H. 
Walley, Boston 100,00 
S 1,166,90 


Mr. Bartlett, Mrs. Norris, and 
others, gave to fit out Mr. Judson, 
more than sufficient to make up the 
sum specified. 


THE BIRMAN EMPIRE, 
Which is repeatedly mentioned in 
the foregoing documents, lies on the 
great peninsula beyond the Ganges, 
and comprises the kingdoms of Ava 
and Pegu. It has been known to 
Geographers but a few years by that 
name, Itis said to contain 17,000,0U0 
inhabitants, The people are brave, 
industrious, and ingenious. Their 
laws are excessively severe and cru- 
el, and very rigidly executed. Their 
religion has a great affinity with that 
of the Hindoos, Rangoon is a prin- 
cipal port. At this place Messrs. 
Chater and Felix Carey, son of Dr. 
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Carey, are established as missionaries 
under the London Society. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE SOCIETIES. 


Tue New Hampshire Missionary 
Society, and the General Association 
of New Hampshire, held their annual 
meetings at Dunbarton, in the third 
week of the present month. These 
meetings were well attended. Much 
interesting business was transacted. 
Love and harmony prevailed among 
the Ministers of Christ, and the 
friends of Zion. Many were present 
as hearers, who gave solemn atten- 
tion to the preaching of the word. 
The scene was truly pleasing and 
animating to those who love Zion, 
and pray for her prosperity. 

At the close of these meetings, a 
number of persons met in convention 
to considerthe expediency of form- 
ing a Bible Society. After choosing 
a Chairman and Secretary, it was 
voted, that it is expedient and highly 
desirable that a Bible Society be 
formed in the State of New Hamp- 
shire. A Committee was chosen to 
draw up a Constitution, and procure 
Subscription papers and send them 
through the State. The next meet- 
ing is to be at Concord on the first 
Wednesday of June next, when per- 
sons of all religious denominations, 
are respectfully invited to attend and 
unite in forming themselves into a 
Society, for the benevolent and im- 
portant purpose of gratuitously sup- 
plying those with the Bible, who do 
not possess this invaluable Treasure. 
Exertions are, in the mean time to 
be made to procure subscriptions and 
donations. May the Divine blessing 
attend the noble design. 


ORDINATIONS. 


ORDAINED, at Marcellus, (N. Y.) 
the Rev. NarHan Swirr, pastor 
over the church and congegration in 
the Skancatoles Religious Society im 
that town. Sermon trom 2 Cor. vy. 20, 

“At Vernon, (N.Y.} the Rev. CaL- 
vin BusHwNELL. Sermen from 1 
Cor. iii, 5. This town was a howling 
wikderness, a few vears since; itnow 
contains 1,319 white inhabitants. 

On the 18th inst. the Rev. Paiwy- 
EHAS Frsu, a missionary at the In- 
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dian plantation of Marshpee, in the 
county of Barnstable. Sermon by the 
Rey. Dr. Kirkland, from Matt. vi, 10. 
Thy kingdom come. The present 
missionary is settled by the Corpora. 
tion ot Harvard College, as trustees 
of a fund bequeathed to this purpose 
by the Rev. Daniel Williams cf Lon. 
don, early in the last century. 


CENT SOCIETY. 


Lavtres in diflerent parts of the 
country continue to patronize this in. 
stitution. We are requested to state, 
that since the annual account of its 
funds, Mrs. Lueretia Denny and 
others in Leicester, have transmitted 
twenty dollars by Qie hands of the 
Rey. Zephaniah S. Moore; and that 
fifteen dollars were before received 
from the same source, the receipt o! 
which was acknowledged by the late 
Treasurer, but failed through over. 
sight to be inserted in the annual 
accounts. 


BONAPARTE’S CONFERENCE 


With the Catholic and Protestant Cler. 
gy at Breda. 


Aw account has been published in 
the Gazette of Dorpt, a town of Li- 
vonia, of an audience granted by Bo- 
naparte to the Catholic and Protest: 
ant Clergy at Breda, on the first of 
May, 1811. It professes to be an ac- 
curate report of what passed on that 
occasion, and we conclude that in the 
present state of the continental press, 
no Gazette would dare to attribuie 
to Bonaparte, sentiments materially 
different from those which he might 
deem it politic toavow. The account 
is as follows: 

‘*After Bonaparte had made the 
customary tour, he said a few words 
to the President of the Court of Ap- 
peal, took a view of the different 
Collegiates, and at length stopped 
opposite to the Catholic Apostolic 
Vicar, who with his manuscript in 
his hand compirmented the monarch 
in the name of the Catholic Clergy. 
His Majesty, however, did not deign 
to give any answer, but asked, 
Where are the Reformed Clergy? 
Whereupon the Prince of Neufchatel 
presented them to the Emperor, and 
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Mr. Ten Oever, of the Valloon Con- 
gregation, received permission to ad- 
dress his majesty. The discourse 
was short, and contained, amongst 
the rest, the following words: ‘*It 
is the immutable principle of Protest- 
ants, in every thing that happens, to 
address Providence, and to render 
unto Cesar the things which are 
Cesar’s.”? The Emperor listened at- 
tentively to this speech, and answer- 
ed, ‘You are right, I protect all re- 
ligions. Provestants and Catholics 
enjoy equal privileges in France, itis 
but just, that the Protestants in this 
department should have equal pre- 
rogatives with the Catholics.” His 
majesty then asked Mr. Oever, 
“Why sir, are you in your full 
dress?” **Sire,” answered Ten Oever, 
“that is the rule.” ‘*Why yes,” said 
the Emperor, ‘It is the custom in 
every country, but” continued he, 
turning to the Roman Catholic Cler- 
gy, who were not ir their full dress, 
“Why have not you your cassocks 
on? You say you are priests: what 
are you? Attornies, notaries, pca- 
sants? I come into a province where 
the majority are Catholics, who in 
former times were oppressed, who 
after the revolution, acquired more 
liberty and upon whom the king my 
brother, bestowed many favors. 1 
come in order to make you all equal 
to the rest; and you begin by for- 
getting the respect due to me, and 
complain of the oppressions that you 
sufiered under the former govern- 
ments. Your conduct shews how 
well you deserved them The first 
act of sovereignty which I was oblig- 
ed to exercise, consisted in the ne- 
cessity of arresting two of your con- 
tumacious priests, even the Apostolic 
Vicar: they are imprisoned, and shall 
continue under arrest. On the other 
hand, the first words that I hear from 
4 reformed priest, are to render unto 
Cesar the things which are Cesar’s. 
This is the doctrine which you ought 
to preach. From that gentleman, 
pointing to Mr. Ten Oever, youought 
to learn it. Ihave always met with 
faithful subjects amongst Protestants: 
never have I had occasion to complain 
ofany of them. You have calumni- 
ated the Protestants, by represent- 
ing them as preaching doctrines 
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dangerous to the state; but the 
best subjects | have are Protestants. 

In Paris 1 am partly attended by 
them: they have free access to me; 
and here a handful of Bravant fanat- 
ics attempt to resist my designs, 

Had L noi netin Bossuet’s doctrines, 
and in the maxims of the Gallican 
Church, with principles that agree 
with mine, and had not the Concordat 
been received, | myself should have 
become a protestant, and thirty mil- 
lions of people would have toliowed 
may example. But what religion do you 
teach? Do you not know that Ciirist 
said, ‘*My kingdom is not of this 
world!” and would you interfere in 
my concerns? You will not pray for 
a sovereign;” (probably the Catholic 
Clergy in these new provinces, had 
partly declared thatthey would not 
receive any orders on spiritual sub- 
jects from a temporal power: the or- 
der to pray for the Emperor must be 
intimated to them by some spiritual 
sovercign,) ‘*You want to be obsti- 
nate citizens: I have the proofs of it 
in my pocket. If you maintain such 
principles, your lot will be pumiish- 
ment in this world, and eternal 
damnation in the next. You,” said 
he, turning to the Apostolic Vicar, 
who had addressed him, “are the 
Apostolic Vicar. Who appvuinted you 
to thatoffice?: The Pope? He has no 
right to do it. I create Bishops. 
You wiil not,” said he, turning tothe 
rest, ‘pray for the Monarch? Per- 
haps because a Romish priest excom- 
municated me. Bat who gave him 
the right of excommunicating a so- 
vereign? Why did Luther and Calvin 
separate themselves from the church! 
Your infamous sales of indulgences 
caused them to revolt, and the Ger- 
man Princes would no longer bear 
their sway. The English acted wisely 
in renouncing you. ihe Popes by their 
hierarchy, set Europe in flames, 
Perhaps it is your wish to re establish 
scaffolds and racks, but it shall be 
my care you do not succeed. 

Are you of the religion of Gregory 

Vil. Boniface VIII. Benedict XIV. 
Clement Xil.? Tam not. I am of 


the religion of Jesus Christ who said 
*““Give unto Cesar the things which 
are Cesur’s;’ and agreeably to the 
same Gospel, ‘I give unto God that 
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which belongs to God.’ I bear a 
temporal sword, and I know how to 
guide it. God placed me on the 
throne, and you reptiles of the earth 
dare oppose me. I qwe no account 
of my administration tothe Pope; on- 
ly to God and Jesus Christ You per- 
haps think me created out of the 
Pope’s slipper. If it only depended 
on you, you would cut off my hair, 
put me on a cowl, or would, like 
Lewis the Pious, place me in a con- 
vent, or banish me to Africa. What 
ignorant idiots you are! Prove me 
out of the Gospel that jest Christ 
has appointed the Pope his Substi- 
tute, or successor of St. Senet: and 
that he has the right to excommuni- 
cate a sovereign.’ (From these re- 
peated expressions, one might almost 
suppose that the? Pope had actually 


excommunicated the Emperor.) ‘If 


you care about my protection, then 


preach the Gospel as the Apostles 
did, I will protect you if you are 
good citizens; if not, 1 will banish 
you from my empire, and will dis- 
perse you over the world like Jews. 

You belong to the bishopric of Mau- 
lines: appear before your bishop; 
make your confess'ons to him, and 
sign the Concordat. The Bishop will 
inform you of my will. I will appoint 
another Bishop at Harzegenbuch. Is 
there a seminary at Breda?” An 
affirmative was given. ‘Well, Mr. 
Prefect, you will make the necessary 
preparations that these people may 
swearto the Concordat. Attend at 
the seminary, and be it your care that 
the orthodox Gospel be preached 
there, in order that more enlightened 
men should come forth than those 
idiots, who preach a strange kind of 
doctrine.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW WORKS. 

The fatal effects oi ardent spirits: 
a Sermon, by Ebenezer Porter, Pas. 
tor of the First Church in Washing- 
ton, Conn. Hartford; Peter B. Glea- 
son and Co. 1811. 

An address delivered to the candi- 
dates for the Baccalaureate, in Union 
College, at the Anniversary Com. 
mencement, July 24, 1811. By Eli- 
phalet Nott, D. D. President of 
Union Colle ‘ge. Published by re- 
quest. Albany; Websters and Skin- 
hers. 

A Discourse addressed Feb. 17, 

1811, to the Students in the Acad- 
emy in Monson, in presence of the 
church and congregation in — lace. 
By Levi Collins, A. M. Preceptor of 
the Academyin Monson, Brookfield; 
i... Merriam and Co. Sept. 1811. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Some remarkable passages in the 
life of Col. James Gardiner, who was 
slain at the battle of Preston-Pans, 
Sent. 21, 1745. With an appendix 
relating to the ancient family of the 
Munroes of Fowlis.. By P. Dod- 
dridge, D. D. Boston; Linceln and 
Edmands. 1811 


Sermons on important subjects, by 
the late Rev. and pious Samuel Da- 
vies, A. M. sometime President of 
the College of New Jersey. 53 vols. 
To w _ are prefixed memoirs and’ 
character of the author: and two 
a on occasion of his death, by 
the Rev. Drs. Gibbons and Finley. 
8vo. Third American Edition. 

The charge of sedition and faction 
against good men, especially faithful 
ministers, considered and accounted 
for: a Sermon by John Witherspoon, 
ID. D. late President of Princeton 
College, New Jersey. Boston; Lin- 
coln and Edmands. 1311. 

The Duty and Doctrine of Bap. 
tism; in thirteen Sermons. By Tho- 
mas Bradbury. With an introduc- 
tion and notes. By john B. Romeyn, 
1). DV. and Alexander M’Leod, D. D. 
New York; Wm. Barlas. 1810. pp. 
310. 12mo. $1. 

Hortus Elginensis; or a catalogue 
of plants, indigenous and exotic, cul- 
tivated in the Elgin Botanic Garden, 
in the vicinity of the city of New 
York, established in 1801. By David 
Hosack, M.D. fF. L.S Professor of 
Botany and Materia Medica, in Col- 
umbia College, Member of the Améz- 
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ican Philosophical Society, &c. Se- 
cond edition enlarged. New York; 
T. and J. Swords, 1811. 

Knowledge for Infants, or a form 
of oral instruction for the use of par- 
ents and teachers, By A. Lindley. 
Philadelphia; Johnson and Warner. 

Sermons io Children. By a Lady. 
With new cuts, designed and en- 
eravedin Philadelphia. Johnson and 
Warner. 

The three first volumes of the Col- 
lections of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society. Boston; Munroe and 
Francis. 1810. | 

The Missionary, an Indian Tale. 
By Miss Owenson. ‘Three volumes 
in one. New York; butler and 
White. 1811. 

An Address to the Kising Genera- 
tion, as a New Year's Gift for Jan. 
1, 1804. By Alexander Proudfit, A. 
M. minister of the Gospel, Salem; 
(N. ¥.) Second Edition, Salem; 
Dodd and Rumsey, 1810. 

The one thing needful, in a series 
of short practical discourses. By 
Alexander Proudfit, &e. 12mo. pp. 
135. Second Edition. 

A familiar and affectionate address 
to those who live in the neglect of 
public ordinances. By Alcxander 
Proudfit, &c. Second Edition, 1311. 


A correct Map of Vermont State 
from actual survey; exhibiting the 
county and town lines, rivers, lakes, 
ponds, public roads, &c. By James 
Whitelaw, Esq. Surveyor general. 
Boston; Jobn West and Co. 

A popularand easy introduction to 
Botany; in a series of familiar let- 
ters, with twelve illustrative engrav- 
ings; by Priscilla Wakefield, author 
of Mental Improvement, Leisure 


Hours, &c. Boston; Joshua Belcher. 


Report of the trial of George Ryan, 
before the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire, for highway robbery. 
Boston; John West and Co. 

An intreduction to Algebra; with 
notes and observations; designed for 
the use of schools and places of public 
education. By John Bonycastle. Se- 
cond American edition, revised and 
corrected. New York; Samuel 
Wood. 

The voice of God to the churches; 
a Sermon on the death of the Rev. 
George Cran, Augustus Desgranges, 
and Jonathan Brain, Missionaries in 
India frum the London Missionary 
Society. Preached at Gosport, March 
17, 1511. Bv David Bogue. | First 
American edition. Boston; Samuel. 
T. Armstrong. 


OBITUARY. 


{x our number for March last, we no- 
ticed the death of the Rev. SaMuEL 
Hopkins, D. D. late of Hadley, ( Mass.) 
Since that time, a sermon has been pub- 
lished, which was preached at the inter- 
ment of this venerable man, by the Rev. 
Dr Lyman, of Hatfield As Dr, Lyman 
was a near neighbor of the deceased, and 
had been intimately conversant with him 
for many years, he had the best means of 
Knowing the person whom he was deseri- 
bing, From that part of the sermon, 
which gives the public character of dr. 
Hopkins, we select the following para- 
graphs: 

“it was an excellent part of his minis- 
terial character, that the blessed and holy 
religion, which he taught publicly, he 
recommended to his people in his own 
lite and conversation, in the general tenor 
of his deportment, as he went in and out 
among them. 

“tle had an admirable faculty of main- 
taluimg among his people and others the 





unity of the spirit in the bond of peate. 
Few people have dwelt so long together 
in harmony and brotherly love as the peo- 
ple who enjoyed his ministry. 

“We have reason to believe, that, from 
time to time, considerable saving benetit 
was derived, from his ministerial labors, 


to the people of his charge. Revivals of 


religion, in a lower degree, took place, at 
intervals, du: ing his ministry and lasting 
fruits of righteousness were hopefully ev- 
idenced in the subjects of those revivals. 
‘hat revival of religion which filled 
his heart with glowing delight and excited 
his most humble and ardent thanksgivings 
to God was the great work of grace which 
was carried on among this people a few 
years since, which continued for several 
years and spread exténsively through al- 
most all the families in the town. In this 
work he saw, eminently, the finger of 
God. He saw, as he beheved, the pleas- 
ure of the Lord Jprospering in his hands 
and a goodly number of souls brought 
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home to the great Shepherd and Bishop 
of souls He desired to see this day, and, 
at the close of his ministry, before he was 
taken off from his activé iabors, he saw it 
and was glad 

“But we pass to other views of this good 
man. ‘The place in which be shone with 
peculiar lustre was in ecclesiastical coun- 
cils. Kew ehurches who calied upon him 
for his offices as a counsellor, but what 
experienced substantial advantages from 
his discriminating mind, bis love of Chris- 
tian order, and his talents of making 
peace upon Gospel terms. 

‘*Nor was he less eminent and useful in 
the associated bodies of his brethren in 
the minist y. He has a record in all ou 
hearts with what fidelity and ability he 
promoted the import ant designs of our 
Associations We all feel and ac knowl- 
edse the benefit gf his discussions, his in- 
structions, an@ Ris counsels. If we have 
been useful in our stations how much are 
we indebted to God for eonterring on us 
so rood and faithful a Father an d Brother 
to comfort, support, and guide us 

“Let me add that his zeal for the house 
of (-od was note onfine d to this people, to 
the churches in this vicinity, ortothe min- 
is‘ers of his particular connexion No: 
his love to Zion was eniarged; his benev- 
olent exertions were widcly extended; 
Much of the suecess and prosperity of the 
Missionary Society, in this County, was 
owing to his sagacious counsels and faith- 
fil ca-ope rations With what advantage 
to that. society, and with what reputation 
to himself, and his Master’s cause, did he 
for several years hold the second office in 
that benevolent and important institution? 

“Time will not permit that { should 
add, further, what the affections of my 
heart and the advantages ofa long acquain- 
tance might prompt me to say concerning 
the Christian and ministerial virtues and 
qnalifications of this good man, whose face 
we shall see no more. I may not omit, 
however to notice, what | have heard and 
observed of this servant of Jesus during 
the long period of his last sickness. 

**For more than two years, he was laid 
upon a bed of languishment, shut out from 
those public labors which made life desir- 
abic to him. Through the debility of 
his body the powers of his mind were ev- 
idently impaired. Yetan observer would 
think that his Christian graces were more 
lively while his mind was weaketued and 
his flesh decayed. Ever a pattern of pa- 
tience, of filial submission to his lather’s 
will, ever eejoicing in God, hoping in his 
erace, and leaving all with him, he made 
it manttest, how weil prepared he was to 
quit this world and go and give up an aec- 
count of his stewardship. Never presu 
ming, yet, generally, if not always, he 


maintained a good hope and a readiness 
to obey his Father’s call. 

“Puts Catt he heard and obeyed on 
the eighth day of this month. Without any 
violent conflict of nature he fell asleep in 
Jesus and went home to hisFather’s house 
to reecive his blessed reward, a crown 
of righteousness which fadeth not away, 

‘He lived for more than fifty-six years 
the pastor of this people, loving and be- 
loved. He has gone to wait and welcome 
the coming of all those who shall follow in 
his steps and die in the Lord. 

“Happy, thrice happy, was he to leave 
this his dear flock in peace, to leave them 
with a soothing hope, that they would, 
generally, appreciate the Gospel of Christ, 
aud that many of them would, savingly, 
receive and obey it. Happy to! leave them 
under the pastoral care of one in whom 
he conld confide asa triend of souls, whe 
would pursue the main object of his own 
ministry in bringing home sinners to 
the adorable Redeemer. Our praver is 
Muu che mantle le of ‘Elijah fall and rest 


u; Hon Elisha.” ’ 


Drep, at Birmingham, (Penn.) Pre- 
BE Norris,aged 199. She had been 
maintained as a pauper for nearly the last 
90 years. 

In Russia, Count Kamen ‘SKI, the 
Russian commander in chief. 

On the 25th ult in Boston, Mrs. Max- 
THA SULLIVAN, widow of thé late 
Governor Sullivan, ; 

In Salem, lately, the Hon. Joux 
PICKERING, formerly speaker of the 
Massachusetts General Court, Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas, and Register 
of deeds for Essex County. 

In Tortola, A. W. Hopces, Esq. one 
of the execeutive econneil of that island, 
was executed on the 4th of May last, for 
the murder of one of his slaves by severe 
flogging. Though he was recommended 
to merey -by the j jury, the Governor sul- 
fered the law to take its course, as it was 
supposed that the criminal had previous- 
ly murdered four of his slaves. 

At Portage des Sioux, on the Sth ot 
April last, JACQUES TARE EAU, aged 
103. He has lefta wife with whom he 
lived 80 years, and who is now above 100. 

At Alstead, (N. H.) on the 17th of Ju- 
iy last, Mr. THomas Weop, aged 95. 
Ite has had 245 descendants born ‘durii 1g 
his life, of whom 203 are now living. 

At Lebanon, (Conn.) the Hon “WIL: 
LIAM WILLIAMS, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of [ndependence, and 
for manv years a member of the Upper 
tiouse of the Connecticut Legislature 

In Prince of Wales’s Island, the Hor. 
Cuartes A, Bruce, Governor of that 
istand. 





